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No. 27 in a series 


First carrier-based airplane 


to hold a world’s speed record 


the U.S. Navy’s 





Douglas F4D Skyray 


Streaking each mile in less than 5 see- 
onds, during four passes at a 3-kilometer 
course, a Douglas F4D Skyray returned 
the official world speed record to the 
United States. 

Two weeks later. Skyray blazed into a 
100-kilometer course, cracked all records 






Be a Naval Aviator— 
write Nav. Cad. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Depend on DOU GLAS 





by an even wider margin. Now in pro- 
duction for the Navy, this delta wing jet 
interceptor adds terrific climb and fire- 


power to its speed—plus the ease of 


handling needed in carrier landings. The 
Douglas F4D Skyray has now passed its 
initial carrier tests, in service will guard 


aa 


our fleets against the fastest of modern 
jet bombers. 

Performance of the Navy’s F4D Sky- 
ray is another example of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Faster and farther with 
a bigger payload is always the basic rule 
of Douglas design. 
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America is not overproduced; it is underconsumed 





HERE ARE MILLIONS of American houses without bathtubs, 

millions of Americans who don’t use toothbrushes, 
millions of farms needing electric lights. In fact 160 million 
Americans need countless things—things they would buy if 
the price were low enough. 


- Prices can be lowered by more efficient production—better 
machines, better used. It’s a 3-way obligation: 
1. Management must supply modern machines. 


2. Government tax laws must encourage investment 
in them. 

3. Workers must use these machines to turn out more 
goods at lower cost. 


So—what happens in 1954 is everybody’s responsibility. 
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MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











* Should U.N. Admit 
Communist China? 


Shall the Chinese Communists be 
given Nationalist China’s seat in the 
United Nations? A new drive is starting 
to admit the Reds. Here you get a de- 
bate on the question between Clement 
Attlee, former Prime Minister of Brit- 
ain, and an informed U.S. Congress- 
man, Representative Walter H. Judd, 
of Minnesota. Page 83. 


%* Who Really Runs the State Department? 


Is it a group of “Truman-Acheson holdovers” or a real Eisen- 
hower-Dulles team? Here is a reply to charges that Republi- 
can policy is being frustrated. Page 26. 


* Will There Be More Tax Cuts? 


What does Ike’s new tax plan really involve in the way of 
relief for the average family, the average business? For a look 
at its practical effects, see page 96. 
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1 NOW! To readers of this magazine—the most generous 
introductory offer in the entire history of Executive Books 


Let us rush you| any 3 | of these 


$ .00 


business-success books for only |= 


All are full size, hard-bound : 
handsome library volumes These 6 outstanding books sell 


at retail for a total price of $19.85, 
but you choose any 3 now for only $1 


(plus few cents postage) 


Giving you 3 full sized, hard-cover books like these 
for only $1 is for us a very expensive way to intro- 
duce you to the Executive Plan...to show you the 
kind of books you will be offered regularly as a 
FREE member of America’s famous Executive Book 
Club at big savings: (Members buy only the selec- 
tions of their choice—at savings of about 25% from 
the established retail prices.) 


We feel sure, however, that this introductory offer is the best 
way because these six Executive selections have been chosen 
by our editors as the very finest books available in these 6 
important areas of executive development. Indeed, executives 
making $25,000 a year (and up) will tell you that among these 
6 books are the real keys to winning your way to a better 
job at better pay...to getting ahead and staying ahead! 


How This Executive “PLAN” Works 


@ Each month, Executive Books’ editors select from the 
leading publishers an outstanding book by a recognized au- 
thority—a man at the TOP. Each book deals with knowledge 
essential to your success... practical, helpful text. 


@ Each month you will receive, as a member, a free copy of 
our report, ‘“The Executive.’’ In it you’ll find a full descrip- 
tion of the forthcoming month’s selection (chosen from new 
books of the leading publishers) and a summary of many 
other current books on practical subjects. Thus, you have 
nearly a month to tell us whether or not you wish the selections. 


@ You are not obligated to accept every month’s selection. 
You may take as few as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which you are entitled. How- 
ever, let’s be clear about it. As a member you agree to pur- 
chase at least four selections of your choice in consideration 
for your getting 3 books for only $1.00. 


@ The Executive Plan always saves you money, too. Execu- 
tive Book selections cost members an average of less than 
; ; i ; 7 7 y on 
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Choose 
any 3 


for only $1 


Our Records Show 
These Are the 6 Most Popular 
Books We Have Ever Offered 
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Wuat’s Tae NAME 
Or THE PE? 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








Between races at the country fair, 
a little fellow carried a basket up 
and down the rail, shouting “Hot 
pie... get yo’ hot pie!” 


A hungry customer took his first 
bite, and promptly spit it out. 
“Hey, boy!” hesputtered. “This pie 
ain’t hot .. . it’s cold as a frog!”’ 


“T know it boss,” grinned the 
youngster. “‘Dat’s jess de name ob 
de pie!” 


Likewise, if you’re a man who 
likes Bourbon, make sure that the 
seller Spells out the name of his pie. 


First off, who made it, and where? 
Does it come from the state whose 
eculiar characteristics of climate, 
imestone water, grain, closely- 
guarded family formula and native 
know-how give it that authentic 
Kentucky Bourbon flavor? 


Second, is it all Bourbon, or more 
straight alcohol than whiskey? The 
back label will tell you. 


Third, is it made and mellowed 
in the slow, costly original sour 
mash way, or hurried through a 
“factory” to meet competition at 
a price? 


As a wise business man I expect 
you buy even your office pencils on 
specification. Why not the same 
sensible precaution on the Bourbon 
you provide for important business 
entertaining? 


Kentucky Bourbon Whiskey, 
according to rigid government re- 
gulation, must be made only in 
Kentucky, with 51% or more corn, 
aged only in new charred oak bar- 
rels, and bottled straight from the 
wood. 


For more than a hundred years 
our family-owned distillery has 
specialized in the production and 
perfection of this one kind of whis- 
key only. It is bottled-in-bond as 
OLD FITZGERALD. 


We invite you to join a select 
“fraternity” of business executives 
who have inquired into the specifi- 
cations of our special kind of “‘pie,”’ 
and have found it good business to 
share, in moderation, with asso- 
ciates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 














The March of the News 


RECKONING 


pages UNION WIRES began carry- 
ing the word to more than 3,000 
American families. As of Dec. 31, 1953, 
the Defense Department officially pre- 
sumed the 3,856 U.S. fighting men who 
have been missing in action in Korea 
for more than one year to be dead. It 
was the administrative termination of 
hope that somehow, somewhere, many 
of these men might still be alive. For the 
families, December 31 also meant an 
end to accumulation of pay and allow- 
ances, a settlement date for accounts and 
death benefits. 

The telegrams raised the estimated 
death toll of U.S. fighting men in Ko- 
rea to 30,350. Still “missing in action” 
are 3,200 others. How many were held 
by the Communists, but unreported in 
the prisoner exchanges, no one could 
officially say. 


MEETING PLACE 


I* BERLIN, there were more talks, these 
aimed at setting up the January 25 Big 
Four foreign ministers’ conference. It is 
to be the first meeting of representatives 
of the U.S., Britain, France and Russia 
since 1948. 

First on the agenda was selection of a 
site for the January 25 conference. The 
delegates spent the first six and a half 
hours wrangling over whether the min- 
isters should meet in East or West Berlin. 
Observers wondered how long it might 
take to reach agreement on the big 
issues. 


ADVICE 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER Called in an 
Pria friend to help out. Movie actor 
and television producer Robert Mont- 
gomery came down from New York to 
advise the President on how to make a 
good speech over television. 

Mr. Montgomery, expert in appearing 
informal on TV, shifted lights, changed 
camera angles, coached the President on 
gestures and delivery. For long-time Re- 
publican Montgomery it was a chance to 
perform a useful service. For the Presi- 
dent it was a new chance to learn how 
to use a medium now almost as important 
to politics as it is to show business. 


NOT OVER YET 


HE NUMBER Of polio cases in the U.S. 
Taened 88 per cent in 1953 from 
1952’s record high. Use of the new serum 
gamma globulin to fight the disease in 


some communities was given partial 
credit. But the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice cautioned against believing that 
gamma globulin “accounted for more 
than a small ‘part of the decrease” in the 
number of cases in 1953. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis backed up the doctors. Its pres- 
ident, Basil O’Connor, announced the 
allocation of 1.8 million more dollars for . 
polio research. 


HOW MUCH? 


NGRESSMEN, back for the second 
cae of the 83d Congress, faced 
an accounting. A House committee was 
disturbed by reports that junketing legis- 
lators had spent $300,000 in “counter- 
part” funds on overseas trips last sum- 
mer and autumn. The traveling law- 
makers aren’t required to tell how they 
spent this money, but the committee 
chairman, Karl LeCompte (Rep.), of 
Iowa, said he would make public what 
he learns. 


SHORTAGE 


HE DEMAND far outweighed the supply. 
Tiarried Republican National Com- 
mittee officials disclosed that they 
have a list of 5,000 Republicans who 
want jobs in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. The trouble was, they ex- 
plained, there are only about 200 politi- 
cal jobs open. 

There would be more posts available, 
said party officials, but for one unpleasant 
fact: There are still too many Democratic 
Party campaign contributors on the 
Federal pay roll. 


THE BEGINNING? 


MBASSADOR Charles E. Bohlen was 
A summoned to the Soviet foreign 
ministry. Russia, said Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov, was willing to “ex- 
change views” with the U.S. on prepara- 
tions for a conference on atomic energy. 

The exchange was scheduled for 
Washington between Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Georgi Zarubin. This was to ve the 
first move in implementing President Ei- 
senhower’s atoms-for-peace proposal. 

The free world was hopeful but 
skeptical. From Montreal came a warn- 
ing by Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs Lester Pearson. It would be un- 
wise, he said, for the free nations to 
“pitch our hopes too high for a speedy 
and satisfactory solution” to problems 
besetting the world. 
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A Light Forever Burning 
A Voice That Is Never Stilled 


Night comes on and spreads a blanket of darkness upon sleeping 
cities and towns. Here and there a lone policeman. In the distance a 
clock tolling the hour. 


In the dark silence of the night there is one light forever burning 
...a voice that is never stilled. That light is the light in the telephone 
exchange. That voice is the voice of your telephone. Its very presence 
gives a feeling of security and of nearness to everyone. 


Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone is always ready to 


serve you—quickly, dependably, and at small cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the nation. 











Invisible coating 
helps new G-E 
Rapid Start Lamps 
light faster 
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LAMPS 


* 


HE film of water that condenses on a fluorescent lamp 

in wet weather is so thin the lamp hardly feels damp. 
Still, it can connect the ends of the lamp and set up a mini- 
ature short circuit. It doesn’t injure the lamp. Just steals 
enough current so the lamp is slow in lighting. 

There’s one fluorescent lamp, though, that doesn’t get slug- 
gish in moist air: the General Electric Rapid Start Lamp. 

It has an invisible coating of General Electric silicone, 
called Dri-Film*. The photo shows what it does to water on 
the lamp. Makes it stand up in separate drops. In between 
are dry areas that break the electrical contact. The short 
circuit doesn’t get started. The lamp does. 

G-E Dri-Film* doesn’t rub off. It’s an example of why you 
expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. For free 
booklet, “Facts About Rapid Start’’, write to General Electric, 
Dept. 166-US-1, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF: 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Newsgram Mechaiations Bs €: 


You can set these things down as quite well settled: 

War_as a threat is to slip back in official thinking. Armed-force cuts 
will grow steadily more severe. Draft will gradually be cut back. 

Atomic weapons will be stressed more and more. 

"Welfare state" plans will replace war as a major interest. A New Deal, 
with a Republican tinge, will move up front as a vote attraction. 

Debt, now large, will grow a good deal larger. 




















Mr. Eisenhower is going for the idea that nobody shoots Santa Claus. 

Qld people, if the President has his way, will get bigger pensions. Young 
people, 18-year-olds, will get the vote. The poor will get more help. 

Farmers, under Ike's plan, will keep price supports, but a little lower. 

The unemployed will get bigger benefits. The disabled will get more help. 
Health-insurance plans will be backed up by Government reinsurance. 

Nations abroad will continue to get handouts. 
, Taxpayers, at the same time, will be given relief. Stockholders will be 
freed of tax on a portion of dividend income. Businessmen will be allowed to 
write off the cost of new plant and equipment more rapidly. 

Public housing will be kept up. There'll be some federal aid, too, for 
building of schools and maybe for training of more teachers. 





























it*s 4 sort of Republican New Deal that is being offered, a New Deal with 
a difference--a difference in attitude more than in approach. 

Mr. Roosevelt's New Deal, Mr. Truman's "Fair Deal" were punitive in their 
attitude toward businessmen, were geared to labor-leader direction. 

Mr. Eisenhower's New Deal, in contrast, is friendly to businessmen. 
There'll be business direction of the "welfare state." Instead of thinking ur 
ways to harass businessmen, the Eisenhower approach is to try to find ways to 
encourage businessmen, to aid private enterprise. 

That's the big difference between the two types of New Deal. 








What business is assured of in the period ahead is this: 

P Pump priming, as it develops, will not be used to put Government into 
competition with private business. Nationalization will not be threatened for 
the steel industry. Production for use will not be proposed. 











Tax policy, as it is reshaped, will be designed to encourage, not to 
frighten, business. An undistributed-profits tax is not being thought of. 
Tax changes, rather, are being shaped to encourage private investment, to start 
to ease up on double taxation of corporation income. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Estate-tax increases will not be pressed. An inheritance tax te be put on 
top of an estate tax has no part in Republican planning. 

There is no longer an idea that success should be punished and failure be 
given the big rewards. The big change is in attitudes, in direction more than 
in methods. Idea of big Government is being accepted by Republicans. 








Big Government debt, too, is having to be accepted. 

Debt rise, as things are going, will break peacetime records in 1955 er 
1956. Debt rise, however, is to grow out of tax cuts and falling revenue, not 
out of rising expenditures for projects that create fear in business. 

Tax cutting is to be the great pump primer of the Eisenhower era. 








Dividend income, quite probably, will start to get tax relief in 1954. 

Excise-tax cuts, if made, will be very selective. Gasoline tax is unlikely 
to be reduced. Cigarettes and liguor are not likely to get relief. 

More rapid write-off, probably, will be approved for new corporation spend= 
ing on plant and equipment. Plants already started, but not completed, would 
get faster depreciation, along with those started after tax change. 

Working mothers, widowed or divorced, will get some relief. 

Individuals generally, however, cannot yet count on more than the 10 per 
cent cut already effective. Corporations, too, may go on paying at the 52 per 
cent rate. A cut to 50 per cent may be allowed but can't be counted on. 

Trends in taxes definitely are down. It's going to be difficult to restrain 
Congress from raising personal exemptions from $600 to $700. There is some 
feeling that Congress will become so generous in voting tax relief in this 
election year that Mr. Eisenhower will be forced to veto a tax bill. 


























Taft-Hartley-law changes, if any, will be minor in importance. Minimum 
wage, quite probably, will stay at 75 cents, not be raised. 

Farm price supports at 90 per cent of parity aren't likely to change. 

Military aid, to continue, is not likely to be hidden in the domestic 
military budget as Mr. Eisenhower suggests. Atomic secrets, other than those 
involved in showing allies how to use atomic weapons, will not be shared. 

Postage increases, if any, will be limited. A 4-cent rate for letters is 
not likely to replace the present 3-cent rate. Air-mail rates, too, are likely 
to stay where they are. Postal deficits will continue. 


























Mr. Eisenhower is reported to be all set to become tough with Congress, to 
be a strong President who will drive his plans into law. 

White House predictions are that 85 per cent of the President's program 
will be enacted into law before Congress goes home in the summer. 

That's probably a very optimistic view. It is not to be easy to lead a 
closely divided Congress in an election year when it's a case of every man for 
himself back home. This year, Mr. Eisenhower is not running. 


Key to much that happens in Congress and elsewhere will be found in what 
happens to business. Slower business, increased unemployment will lead to great 
pressure for tax reduction, for action by Government to get things going better. 
Business outlook suggests slight improvement in months just ahead, then a real 
test in the second half of the year. 
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John F. Lawson, General Service Manager of the Otis Elevator Company, tells why: 


He hates to see you walk! 


“People don’t like to climb stairs,” says Mr. Lawson, ‘‘and we 
don’t want them to do it! 

“When we sign an Otis maintenance contract with a build- 
ing owner, we not only promise to keep his elevators in good 
running condition—we promise the fastest possible service. 

“To keep this pledge—and to save many people many steps 
—we have thousands of parts in reserve in warehouses through- 
out the country. But in an emergency we deliver replacement 
parts from the most convenient point. These frequently go by 
the fastest possible way—via Air Express. 





&» Air Express 


“We use Air Express on an average of six times a day. 
Everything from small but vital contacts and switches to heavy 
windings in weights from one to 700 pounds goes Air Express 
—and gets there fast! 

“Air Express is a big factor in making Otis maintenance a 
service on which our customers can depend. Yet we've found 
that, in most of our weights and distances, Air Express depend- 
ability is priced Jower than any other air service!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


c—_ > — 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 














FLOOD OF APPLIANCES OUTMODES MUCH HOME WIRING. 
In 1930 you could buy only about 20 home appliances. Now 
young homemakers may shop for 75 or more. Some call for 
more current on one circuit than all the wiring in most pre- 
World War II homes was designed to carry. Lights dim. 
Fuses blow. If this happens in your home, don’t blame the 
appliance or your utility company. Your wiring is probably 
at fault. The man to see is your electrician. Let him save you 
trouble and money by replacing outgrown circuits now with 
more of them and with new and better wires and cables. 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ere, ferromanganese, superphosphate and uranium oxide. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stamp- 
ings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. “ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK. 











In Metals 


It’s an age of exciting new 
electrical appliances. But, 
despite warnings, our homes— 
and factories too—often 
suffer from ‘‘skimpy” wiring. 
Here’s how Anaconda helps 
your electrician correct this 
situation for you. 





$ YOUR house—or apartment—almost new? 

Already its wiring may be dated. 

Our “electrical” needs have grown day 
by day. Electric light companies have been 
saying this for years. Now, as we buy dish- 
washers, grills and air conditioners at an 
amazing rate, these needs have become acute. 

Wiring never seems to catch up. Even just 
after we build them, we sometimes find our 
homes underwired. We can’t enjoy all the 
fun, comfort and freedom from work that 
electricity offers. 

Our factories feel the same pinch. We 
install wonderful new machines. Only to 
find last year’s wiring a bottleneck. 

Best prescription: wire ahead—years 
ahead! It costs less in the long run. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company now offers your 
electrician a wide choice of many new wires 
and cables. Modern plastic and synthetic 
rubber insulations make it possible to replace 
outgrown circuits most economically. 

Good products and modern production 
methods—to meet U. S. metal needs—are 
typical of Anaconda and its manufacturing 





3-D GEOLOGY SHOWS COPPER TREASURE. Since 
1876 Anaconda’s famous Butte Hill in Montana has 
yielded over 13 billion pounds of copper. For more than 
50 years three-dimensional records of Butte’s geological 
structure were kept. Recently, this precise geological 
mapping paid off. It showed vast resources of low-grade 
ores. Anaconda is now tapping a proved reserve of 
2,600,000,000 extra pounds of copper from ‘“‘the richest 
hill on earth.” Much is already going into wires, 
cables and brass mill products for our homes, factories 
and electric companies. 


subsidiaries. From their mills come products 
as varied as pre-formed copper tube grids for 
radiant panel heat, stainless steel flexible con- 
nections for jet engines, and aluminum cable, 
steel reinforced, for electrical transmission 
lines. 

Leadership is a habit with Anaconda and 
its subsidiaries. Each is a part of a fully 
integrated business working with many 
metals. That’s why each can serve you better 
.. . today and tomorrow. 58267 


WHERE WILL WE GET THE “EXTRA” 
ELECTRICITY WE NEED? In 10 
years, electric companies have 
doubled their generating capacity, 
and in the next 10 years will 
doubtless double again. This year, 
the new Astoria plant of Con 
Edison will give New York City 
360,000 kilowatts more power Ca- 
pacity. The American Brass Com- 
pany, an Anaconda subsidiary, 
supplied thousands of “‘aluminum- 
brass” tubes which condense the 
steam that turns its turbines. 
Anaconda is well-equipped to help 
engineers select the best metals for 
such tubes. Its experience with 
copper and copper alloys goes back 
over a century. 








Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 








Mr. Dodge: No. 2 Man in Washington . . . U.S. Swinging 
To Red China Deal? . . . France Wants American Pilots 


President Eisenhower, as time goes on, 
is getting to like his job more and 
more. The developing impression in 
Washington is that Mr. Eisenhower 
will not consider the age of 66 to be 
too high for a second-term try when 
1956 rolls around. 


x * * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
is expected by his friends to seek a 
fourth term in that job, despite un- 
certainty over Mr. Eisenhower’s plans 
for 1956. There always is the chance 
that the President might not want to 
run and that Mr. Dewey might get a 
third try at the Presidency. 


roe oe 


The President restrained himself and 
let his professional speech writers pre- 
pare the messages he is sending to 
Congress. Mr. Eisenhower likes to put 
his own touches into his speeches and 
messages but has difficulty convincing 
his staff that he is adept at making the 
most of the English language. 


x k * 


President Eisenhower is breaking all 
records for effort in promoting his 
legislative program in Congress. Five 
full-time White House staff members 
are assigned to the job of working 
with Congress to get approval of 
things the President wants. 


Y <t of} 


Joseph Dodge, former Detroit banker 
and now Budget Director, is, if the 
truth be known, the most powerful 
official in Washington next to the 
President himself. Mr. Dodge has a 
firm hold on the purse strings and is 
using that hold to force economies of 
growing importance. 


x * * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, was 
the man who tried to work out an ar- 
rangement under which Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy would give up his 
hunt for Communists to permit the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to do 
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all of the Communist hunting. This 
proposal quickly was upset when Sen- 
ator McCarthy did not agree. 


x * * 


George Humphrey; Secretary of the 
Treasury, is being warned that if Re- 
publicans open the subject of tax cut- 
ting—as they propose to do—then 
Democrats will use their votes to force 
an increase in personal exemptions. 
Each $100 increase in personal ex- 
emption involves 2 billion dollars in 
revenue, adding further to budget 
troubles. 


x *« & 


Mr. Humphrey is to have another 
headache in his attempts to raise the 
debt ceiling. Democratic strategy calls 
for raising the ceiling bit by bit, only 
a little at a time, thereby forcing pub- 
lic attention to the fact that Republi- 
cans are not able to get spending un- 
der control. 


x *& *& 


Dan Reed, chairman of the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
is hinting to the White House that he 
will accept a 50 per cent rate of tax 
on corporation income, instead of the 
47 per cent called for by present law 
after April 1, if Mr. Eisenhower will 
go along with another cut of 5 per 
cent in tax on individual income. 


x *k * 


Clifford Hope, Kansas Representative 
and chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, is being urged by Re- 
publican friends to enter this year’s 
race for Governor of Kansas. Mr. 
Hope is rounding out 28 years in the 
House where he is the Republican 
authority on farm policy. 


x . 


Despite denials, the French Govern- 
ment is thinking of ways to try to in- 
duce the United States to take over at 
least part of the fighting of its war in 
Indochina. There is a hint that Amer- 
ican military pilots could be of much 
help. 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, led the Na- 
tional Security Council discussion that 
resulted in the decision for a gradual 
pullback of U.S. troops from abroad 
in order to strengthen the strategic 
reserve in this country. American mil- 
itary officials are concerned about the 
way American forces are spread thin- 
ly in distant parts of the world. 


x & & 


Clare Boothe Luce, Ambassador to 
Italy, while in Washington made a 
strong plea for a continued flow of 
American dollar aid to Italy. The idea 
is that only help from American tax- 
payers can keep Italy from going 
over to the Communist side. 


& & 


Harold Stassen, the official in charge 
of giving away American money 
abroad, has figured that bigger gifts 
to India’s Nehru might cause him to 
take a less anti-American attitude. 
Some other officials are beginning to 
feel that the U.S. is having its leg 
pulled by nations that use a pro-Com- 
munist attitude to exact dollars. 


x * * 


Lieut. Gen. K. S. Thimayya, in com- 
mand of Indian troops in Korea, no 
longer has control of the Indian dele- 
gation on the Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission. Civilian mem- 
bers of the delegation, responding to 
Nehru’s wishes, expressed 6,000 miles 
away, now dominate. They accentuate 
differences between General Thimay- 
ya, who is not pro-Commuunist, and 
the Indian Prime Minister. 


x *k * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is not at all upset by the trial 
balloons being sent up to determine 
public reaction to suggestions that 
Communist China be recognized and 
given a seat in the United Nations. 
Inside opinion is leaning toward the 
view that a deal with Communist 
China may be “realistic”? some time 
in the future. 
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US.NOW OWNS PROVEN 
SURVEILLANCE RADAR 


AS YOU READ THIS, GILFILLAN 
SURVEILLANCE RADAR IS: 


sk beginning the landing guidance 
of a super Constellation 
now 50 miles out of La Guardia 


controlling a flight of incoming 
Sabre Jets at 35,000 feet over Korea 


£. 
» 


S 


detecting a low-flying private 
plane flying into the “blind” area 
under long range search radar 
at Washington, D.C. 


talking down a transport under 

a ceiling of 500 feet at a European 
airbase where cross winds 

have made the instrument 
runway unusable 


2000 PLANES EVERY 24 HOURS 


Gilfillan Surveillance Radar guides more than 
2,000 aircraft to safe touchdown every day, at 
military and civil airports around the world. 





In the largest civil airports in the U.S., Gilfillan PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


Surveillance Radar has served 4 years, 24 hours a and proven reliability bring Gilfillan Surveillance 
day, with less than %% of 1% outage—a remarkable Radar world-wide recognition at 200 airbases and 
record of dependability. airports in 24 countries around the world. 


in GCA, Radar and Electronics 





Research, Design and Producticn... 
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> GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, Secretary 
of the Treasury, totted up U.S. debts 
last week and found himself in a hole. 
As a businessman noted for managerial 
ability, Mr. Humphrey had no trouble 
in raising funds, such as 100 million 
dollars for a new iron-ore company in 
Labrador. But, as chief money man for 
the Government, he finds himself hemmed 
in by a limit of 275 billions on debt. 

Only a legal loophole, placing more 
than 243 millions of debt outside the 
limit set by Congress, has kept Mr. Hum- 
phrey from breaking the law already. 
Tax money will roll in during the spring, 
but big bills due later threaten to push 
the debt billions higher. Mr. Humphrey 
wants the limit raised. 

Senators who follow the economy pre- 
cepts of Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), 
of Virginia, fully intend to force Mr. 
Humphrey to stay within present bounds. 
The prospects for Mr. Humphrey: a 
head-on fight with Senator Byrd, a dance 
on a financial tightrope if he loses. 


> SENATOR JOHN W. BRICKER, of 
Ohio, long a Republican Party “regular,” 
is lined up against the Administration in 
a fight that both would like to avoid. The 
issue: the proposed Bricker amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. Bricker wants to give Congress 
more control over agreements with for- 
eign countries and make sure such agree- 
ments don’t sign away rights of U. S. citi- 
zens. The Administration fears the 





' United Press 
ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD 
...@ matter of pennies 


amendment will hamstring the Presi- 
dent and State Department in day-by- 
day dealings with other nations. 

The amendment reflects rising Ameri- 
can suspicion of “foreign entanglements.” 
It has strong support. Although the Ad- 
ministration would prefer to kill it out- 
right, a peacemaking compromise is des- 
perately sought; a bitter floor fight could 
jeopardize important Administration 
measures. Mr. Bricker and his backers— 
a powerful group from both parties—can 
control Senate legislation. 


> ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, Post- 
master General, is in trouble with Con- 
gress over his plan to charge 4 cents for 
3-cent letters and to hike other postage. 

When he took over as boss of the mails 
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SECRETARY HUMPHREY 


...@ matter of billions 


a year ago, Mr. Summerfield found an 
organization taking in 2.5 billion dollars 
a year, handling 53 billion pieces of mail, 
and losing 600 million dollars a year. 
He cut costs, increased revenue by 153 
million with higher charges on parcel 
post. But his plan is to get 240 million 
by charging more for other mails. 

Mr. Summerfield is a businessman. 
He made himself a millionaire by dealing 
successfully in real estate, oil and auto- 
mobiles, and he is trying to install busi- 
ness methods to finance the mails. 

Congressmen, who came to town last 
week rumbling against Mr. Summer- 
field’s 4-cent letters, are in politics. They 
remember the outcries when letter post- 


o 





SENATOR BRICKER 
..- a matter of votes 


age went from 2 cents to 3 cents several 
years ago—and they want no part of 
anything like that in a year when they 
have to get themselves re-elected. 


> GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR is 
caught in a ticklish position as command- 
er of the U.S. Eighth Army—and of all 
other United Nations forces—in Korea. 

For the next few days he has to be 
ready to receive and free nearly 22,000 
anti-Communist Chinese and Koreans 
who are due to be released from neutral 
custody on January 23. The hitch is 
that Communists do not agree on free- 
dom for the prisoners, and Communist 
armies are ready to start a new war if 
their leaders order them to grab the 
prisoners. General Taylor has to be ready 
to fight. 

It’s a hot spot—but General Taylor is 
used to that. He parachuted into Nor- 
mandy on D Day with his 101st Air- 
borne Division, later commanded U. S. 
forces in Soviet-surrounded West Berlin. 
Being used to hot spots, he’s not getting 
too excited about this one. 


> SENATOR PAT McCARRAN (Dem.), 
of Nevada, took the chairmanship of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee when it was set up three years ago 
to investigate Communists. Last year, 
when Republicans took control, he had 
to hand it over to Senator William E. 
Jenner (Rep.), of Indiana. The two re- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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oday 
he would have 


lo write it 
in the millions 


(A TRUE STORY) 


ee Y PERSONAL net worth is $371.42 

M this November 30, 1914’’, wrote the 
young clerk in the lumber yard. He was 
seven weeks married and he was toting 
up things to see where he stood. Some 
day he meant to own his own business. 
He would be making monthly statements 
then, why not begin now? As you can see, 
he was a young man with a Plan. He has 
always been. And the results are written 
today in millions of dollars in net worth. 

We believe every businessman will be 
interested in how The First National Bank 
of Chicago became a part of his Plan and 
why. 

First, our young friend taught himself 
to save money. It took twelve years to save 
enough to buy his first business —a small 
sawmill and six acres of land. Next he 
learned how to borrow money. Let him 
tell how that fitted into his Plan, and 
what the results have been. 

**We have always been large borrowers 
of money and have always paid our debts. 
Because of our banking connections this 
parent company and eight subsidiaries 
have never missed a discount on pur- 
chases since they have been in business. 
That discount ability has enabled us to 
buy to better advantage and more than 
paid the interest to our banks over a 
period of thirty years. We believe in car- 
rving good balances in our bank, more 
than the normal banking practices re- 
quire. I believe that a good cash position, 
even if it is borrowed cash, is a prerequi- 
site to successful operation. We have 
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always laid our matters before our banks, 
giving them a clear and concise under- 
standing of our operations, whether they 
were profitable or unprofitable.” 

In the bad times of the 1930’s, it was 
rough to stick to that Plan. Lumber prices 
tumbled to half what they had been, 
doubling the company’s indebtedness in 
terms of lumber. But strict economy and 
lots of hard work enabled the company 
to squeeze by, reduce their debts, take 
their discounts. 

It was then that this lumberman came 
to us. He wrote us about that the other 
day, “I came to The First National Bank 
of Chicago without introductions,” he 
says. “I had heard so much about what 
you had done in our industry and how 
highly you are regarded. We urgently 
needed a stable and reliable bank that 
could help us not only in good times, but 
in hard times.” 

“I learned then, and since, the advantages 
to a customer of your Divisional setup, 
organized, as it is, by industries. We found 
officers who were specialists in lumbering, 
who not only had the authority to make 
decisions on loans but did so immediately. 
They were also able to give us technical 
advice because of long experience in han- 
dling other concerns in the same business. 
We are proud of the fact that from such 
men we have always received the loans we 
asked for.” 

The italics are ours. They make a point 
that is important about our relationship 
to industry: we are uniquely equipped to 
help, and we do so promptly. Our ten 
Divisions cover all the basic industries. 

Well, that original sawmill and six 
acres have grown to nine properties with 
a net worth of five million dollars, with 
sales of 50 million feet of lumber a year. 
Their reforestation program is growing 
five trees for every one they cut. 

“If my descendants carry on, this mill 
can run for hundreds of years,” our 
friend proudly writes. “My three sons 
feel about The First National Bank of 
Chicago as I do, and I am sure will pass 
that knowledge on to their sons.” 

Can you use the kind of help you are 
reading about here? A phone call, a wire, 
a letter will bring us together. Whatever 
your business or wherever you are located, 
we'll be glad to acquaint you with the 
Division that serves your field. 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Industry since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





PEOPLE of 


THE WEEK 
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cently trekked to Canada to interview 
Igor Gouzenko, ex-Soviet agent, about 
Communist spies in the U. S. 

As soon as Senator McCarran returned, 
he let go an opinion: Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who 
also digs into Communists, ought to get 
out of that field, leave it to the Internal 
Security group. 

He stirred a fight that headed quickly 
for the Senate floor, where both commit- 
tees have to apply for more money be- 
fore January 31. But Senator McCarran, 
a veteran of 21 years in the Senate, is 
cagey. Behind his blast is a belief that 
Democrats may control Congress next 
year, give him back the politically valu- 
able job of hunting Communists. 


> ROBERT F. WAGNER, JR., new Demo- 
cratic Mayor of New York City, is busily 
patching up his party’s factional quarrels, 
uniting the Democrats for next Novem- 
ber’s State election. 

Mr. Wagner’s plan became clear when 
he appointed Vincent R. Impellitteri, a 
fellow Democrat but political foe, to a 
high-paid judgeship. Mr. Impellitteri 
already has gone along by handing good 
jobs to his old Democratic enemies, 
Tammany Hall and the Bronx “machine,” 
before leaving the mayor’s office. 

The long-range plan is this: Use New 
York City’s united strength next autumn 
to win the Governorship, held by Re- 
publicans since 1942; then use the State 
as the mainspring in a 1956 drive to elect 
a Democratic President. It’s all part of a 
national plan to restore Democratic 


power. 





~—United Press 


BAUGHMAN WITH ‘HOT’ MONEY 
... better than fiction 
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FISHING FOR FACTS: Senators 
Jenner and McCarran, before and 
after they quizzed Igor Gouzenko 





> U. E. BAUGHMAN, head of the U. S. 
Secret Service, usually handles only ad- 
ministrative work. Last week he was 
busy running down the theft of $160,000 
in $20 bills stolen from the Government’s 
currency factory in Washington. The case 
broke quickly, on a tip. 

The work usually isn’t that easy. The 
Secret Service has to run down counter- 
feiters and catch forgers: of Government 
checks and bonds. Often it takes months 
of work. Agents also protect the Presi- 
dent and his family. 

Mr. Baughman is a career agent. He 
started as a clerk in the Secret Service 
Bureau in Philadelphia in 1927, became 
chief when he was only 43, and has run 
the Secret Service for more than five 
years. He is a crack shot—but has never 
shot anybody, or been shot at. 


> VYACHESLAV A. MALYSHEV is 
emerging as the Russian that causes 
U.S. officials their biggest headache. 
His work is secret—he makes atom bombs. 
He heads the Ministry of Medium-Ma- 
chine Building, the Soviet equivalent of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The reason for U.S. concern is that 
Mr. Malyshev, of all Russians, probably 
has the most industrial know-how. He is 


only 51 now, was able to run important 
industrial jobs in his 30s, and has had 
successful experience in running a whole 
series of Soviet industries. 

Except for a three-month lapse last 
spring, Mr. Malyshev has been a Deputy 
Premier for six years. He is a “reliable” 
Communist, close to the inner circle. 
The atom job came to him last June 
when he replaced Lavrenti P. Beria, who 
was purged. Mr. Malyshev is the son of 
a teacher. As a boy he liked to tinker, 
became a locksmith. He’s regarded as in- 
telligent and able, gets all the labor and 
materials he needs to stockpile atom 
bombs and to build plants for H-bomb 
production. 


> AJOY KUMAR GHOSH, re-elected last 
week as secretary-general of India’s 
Communist Party, has just returned from 
six months of “medical treatment” in 
Moscow. Such “treatment” is the Krem- 
lin’s favorite dodge for giving orders to 
Communist leaders. Ghosh brought back 
a new plan to take over India. 

That plan is to overpower Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s Congress 
Party by setting up political fronts and 
by infiltrating the Government, the uni- 
versities and labor organizations. It fol- 
lows the pattern of subversion used in 
Czechoslovakia. The timetable: Commu- 
nist control within five years. 

Ghosh, son of a doctor and a lifelong 
Communist, emerged two years ago as 
an advocate of subversion after failure 
of a campaign of violence. His greatest 
assets are a voting nucleus of 6 million 
and Nehru’s lack of suspicion. 





WAGNER WITH THE PRESS 
... better things ahead? 
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A phosphate 


Makes this Possible 


>= Another interesting example of how Victor 
chemicals benefit industry ... from Agriculture 
to Atomic Energy, from Foods to Pharmaceuticals 





Manufacturers of water soluble fertilizers know that 
Bible prophecy is today’s reality. Irrigation ditches, 
stretching through vast areas of formerly non- 
productive land, carry water soluble fertilizers that 
literally make the desert “blossom as the rose.” 
These liquid solutions get more nitrogen into the 
plants than do dry or gaseous materials. They 
produce better citrus, vegetable and alfalfa crops. 


Victor phosphoric acids and ammonium phosphates 
are available in quantity from strategically located 
warehouses to formulators of water-soluble ferti- 
lizers. The purity, uniformity and stability of these 
Victor chemicals is backed by Victor's unique rec- 
ord of 55 years of phosphate experience. When it 
comes to phosphates for fertilizers and for other 
uses, you'll find it pays to see Victor Chemical 
Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
In the West: A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, 
California. 


Dependable Name in 


for 56 years 


Phosphorus Phosphoric Acids Phosphorus Chlorides 
Phosphates Formates Oxalates 


Organophosphorus Compounds 














Traction Express tires roll 


114,000 miles for food processor 








TRACTION EXPRESS TIRES give more 
original mileage than a regular tire plus a 
recap, users report. Open spaces in the 
tread and shoulders prevent heat build-up. 
Square-cut shoulders and angled grooves 
defy slippage. 


REAT WESTERN FOODS is a food processing 
eat ce in Fort Worth, Texas. Its trucks 
deliver canned products to.wholesale grocers 
throughout the southwest, travel a million 
miles a year on B. F. Goodrich tires. 

Recently the company tried a set of new 
BFG Traction Express tires — made espe- 
cially for drive-wheel use. All of these 
Traction Express tires have rolled over 
14,000 miles on the original tread and 
are still going strong! (Driver S. P. Allen 
examines one above.) 

And truckers all over the country report 
similar mileages, call the B. F. Goodrich 
Traction Express the 100,000-mile tire. One 
reason for these outstanding records is the 
all-nylon Traction Express cord body. 

Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials. It withstands double the impact, 
resists heat blowouts and flex breaks. The 
tugged Traction Express body outwears 
even its extra-thick tread—up to 46% 


thicker than that of regular tires— and cae 
still be recapped over a over | 

This B. F. Goodrich tire is molded with 
the beads close together. When mounted, 
air pressure spreads the beads to full rim 
width. The sidewalls act as levers, com- 
pressing the tread. A compressed tread 
resists abrasion, adds mileage. 

The all-nylon Traction Express more than 
po its slight extra cost with bonus miles 
of service. (Rayon construction at lower 
prices.) See your B. F. Goodrich retailer. The 
address is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, Vire& Equipment Div., 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify 

B. F. Goodrich 
tires 

when ordering 
new trucks 
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IKE’S FIRST YEAR 
—WHERE U. S. STANDS 


Spending Cut . . . Korean War Ended . . . but Jobs Off, Deficit Big 


It’s a changed America after the first year 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 

Are the changes for better or worse? 

An examination of the record at home and 
abroad shows some of both. Shooting war is 
stopped. Inflation is stopped. Controls on 
business are gone. But real peace is not at 


Dwight D. Eisenhower and his top 
aides are pleased with what they have 
done in their first year in office. 

When the Republican Party took over 
on Jan. 20, 1953, Democrats had held 
the White House for 20 years. Govern- 
ment had grown in that time from an 
enterprise with little more than 600,000 
employes and armed forces of under 
250,000 to a vast operation with 2.4 
million civilian employes and armed 
forces of 3.5 million. 

War was going on in Korea. There 
was a federal budget of 78.6 billion 
dollars projected, where Republicans 
back in 1932 had been spending 
little more than 4.5 billion dollars. 
Debt that was less than 20 billion 
in the last period of Republican rule 
stood at 267.4 billion. Mr. Eisen- 
hower moved into a_ bureaucracy 
built up by Democrats in a period of 
20 years of uninterrupted rule and 
still expanding. 

The President feels that in one 
year he has reversed many trends 
and has set the country on a new 
course. But he has yet to solve most 
of the basic problems he faced a 
year ago—unbalanced budget, declin- 
ing farm income, troubles abroad. 

War in Korea is halted. Casualty 
lists no longer appear. A start is 
being made in pulling back from 
abroad many of the 1.5. million 
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as President. 


American youths now on military serv- 
ice in foreign lands. Military budgets 
are being cut. But there is still no as- 
surance of peace. 

In place of war, a search is going on 
for a basis of negotiation with the Rus- 
sians to find the price they demand for 
a period of quiet in the world. Talk and 
negotiation are about to substitute for 
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PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS 


. .. anew course for the country 


hand. Business is a bit nervous about its fu- 
ture. Jobs are not quite so plentiful. Some 
problems are solved, but plenty more remain 
and still others are coming up. 

Following is a close look at the state of the 
union on Mr. Eisenhower's first anniversary 


tension and war if Mr. Eisenhower is 

successful in the plans he is laying down. 

Discussions with the Russians on Mr. 

Eisenhower’s program for peaceful de- 

velopment of atomic energy are to begin 

soon in Washington. A conference on 
the problems connected with Germany 
and Austria is to be held in Berlin. 

The President also is pleased with 
what he regards as advances on the 
diplomatic front. Communist China 
has been warned of the conse- 
quences of starting up the war in 
Korea again, or promoting conflict 
elsewhere. Pakistan received 1 mil- 
lion tons of American wheat. Ameri- 
can food packages were poured into 
East Berlin after riots broke out in 
East Germany. Open endorsement 
of the Adenauer Government in Ger- 
many paid off with the re-election 
of Adenauer. Vice President Richard 
Nixon made an _ around-the-world 
good-will tour and the President's 
brother, Milton Eisenhower, paid a 
similar visit to Latin America. Still 
American influence in the world 
shows signs of waning. 

At the same time, Mr. Eisenhower 
is pleased with the way things are 
going at home. 

Inflation is ended. No longer is 
the value of the dollar whittled 
away month after month by steadily 
rising prices. The dollar now buys 
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more of many things. Living costs, which 
moved steadily upward before Mr. Eisen- 
hower took charge, have stopped their 
rise. The money supply, which had in- 
creased steadily under previous Admin- 
istrations, was brought under restraint. 

With an end to inflation, the Govern- 
ment was able to end controls over busi- 
ness. The first year of Eisenhower saw 
controls dropped on rents and _ prices. 
The Government stopped telling em- 
ployers how much they could pay their 
workers, or how large annual bonuses 
could be. Unions no longer have to get 
Government approval for any wage in- 
crease they negotiate. Almost all Gov- 
ernment controls over the distribution of 
materials have been removed. 

Meanwhile, wage levels remain high. 
Workers are making more money per 
hour, on the average, than they ever 
did. Pay checks generally are still 
large, even though they are beginning 
to shrink now. Profits, too, are high for 
most business firms. All in all, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s first year was marked by the 
highest level of prosperity in the nation’s 
history. 

Tax cuts, scheduled by the Demo- 
crats, are taking effect. People’s income 
taxes are to be lowered, on an average, 
by 10 per cent. The excess-profits tax on 
corporations is ended. Mr. Eisenhower's 
tax aides, furthermore, see these reduc- 
tions as the beginning of a trend, with 
further cuts in the offing. 

All through the Government, in fact, 
there is a change in attitude. The time 
is gone when officials think that nearly 
all problems can be solved better in 
Washington bureaus than anywhere else. 
The tendency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to reach out for more and more 
authority is being reversed. The practice 
of appointing officials from the ranks of 
college professors, social workers and 
economic theorists has been abandoned. 

Businessmen now are in charge of 
Government operations, and their views 
dominate. Their idea is to narrow the 
field of Government and broaden the 
field of private enterprise. They want to 
give more freedom to business, place 
more responsibility for the general wel- 
fare on States and cities. The National 
Government now is regarded more as a 
backstop to prevent catastrophe rather 
than as an initiator and leader of new 
policies. 

Top problems. But, despite satisfac- 
tion with his first year, Mr. Eisenhower 
is running into some serious problems. 
The big question is where the country 
is going from now on. 

Near the top of the problem list stands 
the farm situation. For farmers, the 
boom ended before Mr. Eisenhower took 
office, but their position grew weaker 
during his first year. The best that can 
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be hoped for in the immediate future is 
that the farm problem will become no 
worse. The President has outlined a new 
farm program, but that cannot take ef- 
fect before 1955. Meanwhile, the pros- 
pect is that Government will continue to 
buy up surplus grain and cotton while 
farmers are forced to curtail their 
planting. 

Unemployment, too, is beginning to 
come back, though only moderately to 
date. Layoffs have increased as factories 
curtailed production of steel, automo- 
biles, farm equipment, television sets 
and household appliances. 

The slowing pace of business, in fact, 
is a trend that is being closely watched. 
The official line is that activity will not 
drop off very much. But Mr. Eisen- 
hower and almost all of his aides are 
quick to assure the public that Govern- 
ment will act with speed and vigor if the 
slide threatens to go too far. 

The federal budget is another big 
headache. Despite a cut of 5.6 billions 
a year in the rate of federal spending, 
the Government still pours forth money 
at a rate of 69.1 billions a year. Income, 
moreover, because of tax cuts and the 
business slowdown, is likely to drop fast- 
er than spending can be cut. So, in his 
second year, Mr. Eisenhower faces the 
prospect of a growing deficit and a 
climbing debt that already is bumping 
against the 275-billion-dollar ceiling. 

Difficulties abroad also are increas- 
ing. In Europe, Mr. Eisenhower has 
pinned his policy to a European Army, 
but France, the originator of this idea, 
is pulling back. France and Italy, too, 
find it next to impossible to form stable 
governments, with the result that the 
Communist menace in each country is 
growing. 

In Asia there is a multitude of prob- 
lems. Shooting has stopped in Korea, 
but genuine peace in that peninsula is 
a dim prospect. The war against Com- 
munism in Indochina is going badly, 
and the French are anxious to withdraw 
from that conflict. Communist China is 
strengthening its hold on the mainland 
of Asia, and, in Indonesia, anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment is increasing. 

Finally, there is a growing fear abroad 
that the United States may run into 
economic trouble at home. The fear is 
that an American recession would bring 
shocks to Europe and the rest of the 
world that only America could correct. 

Mr. Eisenhower, as he views his first 
year with some satisfaction, is probably 
aware that his second year is to be any- 
thing but serene. 


(President Eisenhower’s own estimate 
of how the country is making out is given 
in his state of the union message. Full 
text on page 65.) 
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Shooting stopped in Korea. Boys starting to come home. 















CRUE Se seill going on. New talks with Russia about to begin. 
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Cutback started. More emphasis on air power 
DEFENSE less on ground forces. . 


FOREIGN AID Military aid remains high. Economic aid reduced. 


First cuts scheduled by Democrats 


FEDERAL TAXES took effect January 1. 


Reduced 300,000 in a year, civilian and military, 
Total now 5.7 million. 


GOVERNMENT PAY ROLL 
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Cut 5.6 billions a year, more cuts planned. Govern- 
FEDERAL SPENDING ment still spends at rate of 69.1 billions a year. 


Off. This remains one of the President’s big headaches. 


bat 


= Weekly pay, hit by shorter hours, is just a’ shade 
.€ FACTORY PAY over a year ago. 


> 


= INCOMES Families, in total, earn 3.6 per cent more than a year ago. 






Inflation ended. Business off a bit. Cost of living steady, 


now 0.6 per cent above a year ago. 


BOOM 


Nearly 61 million civilians have jobs, despite recent 
layoffs. But unemployment is rising. 


JOBS 
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IKE’S LIFE IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


At 63 He Works Hard but Still Keeps Fit 


The President, in one year, has 
worked out this formula— 

Work hard, play hard. Keep 
public and private lives separate. 
Office teammates are not golf, 
bridge teammates. 

Following is an inside view of 
the White House to show what 
Mr. Eisenhower has done with 
the world’s biggest job—and 
what the job has done to him. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, his friends 
say, is getting the feel of his job in the 
White House after one year in office. 

The President went into the job with 
the view of a military man used to giving 
orders. But he soon learned that Congress 
gives its own orders. It has to be dealt 
with in terms of tact and diplomacy. And 
the Government, itself, is so big that no 
man can understand its complexities until 
he has worked with them. It is even 
bigger than a war. 

Mr. Eisenhower learns fast. He now 
feels that he has the situation in hand. 
And, dealing first with factions in the Re- 
publican Party, then with the Democrats, 
he is moving with some assurance. He 
thinks he has built a staff that can cope 
with the problems ahead. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a knack for big 
things. He has handled many weighty 
problems. But he always has been a staff 
man. That was the way he operated dur- 
ing the war. That is still his way. He is 
expanding his staff. He is putting special- 
ists on the job. 

The President, working harder than 
he has in years, is showing few signs of 
strain. He is finding that many changes 
have to be made in his habits and 
thought. At 63, there still is plenty of 
spring in his step. 

Like all military men, the President 
works through his staff assistants. They 
are assigned to do specific jobs. Their 
function is to go out and do the work 
and report back. If the President wants 
information, he calls in one of these to 
give him a briefing on the situation. 

For Mr. Eisenhower still does not like 
to read any more than he has to. He in- 
sists that any problem can be sketched 
in one typewritten page. And he gets his 
information by ear rather than by eye. 

In spite of this attitude, the President 
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IKE 
After a Year 
As President 
























AGE: 63 

HEIGHT: 5 feet, 10 inches 

WEIGHT: 176 pounds 

EYES: Farsighted, corrected by 
glasses 

HEART: Sound 

PULSE: Normal 

BLOOD PRESSURE: 142 over 
86, considered normal 

AILMENTS IN 1953: 
Sore elbow, caused by 
inflammation of muscle 
group, cleared up after 
repeated treatment 
Stomach upsets, which have 
made it necessary for the 
President to watch his diet 
Common colds, which 
responded quickly to 
treatment 

AILMENTS IN LAST 

10 YEARS: 
Bursitis, which cleared up in 
1947, with no recurrence 
Other illnesses, all of which 
cleared up promptiy— 
influenza, conjunctivitis, 
gastroenteritis, throat 
infection 


GENERAL HEALTH: 
EXCELLENT 
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is reading more than he once did. He 
reads Government reports. He reads 
newspapers. And his Press Secretary, 
James C. Hagerty, gives him regular 
briefings on news he may have missed. 

The President is not altogether on good 
terms with newspapermen. He feels that 
many of them are unfriendly toward 
him. And these writers, thinking the 
President ill-disposed toward them, are 
critical, They compare his press rela- 
tions unfavorably with those enjoyed by 
former Presidents Harry S. Truman and 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Eisenhower, moveover, sets up a 
shield around his personal life and shuns 
newsmen in private. At Augusta, Ga., 
reporters are banned from the _ golf 
course where he plays. They rarely see 
the President there. In Washington, they 
do not often get a glimpse of the per- 
sonal side of Mr. Eisenhower's life. He 
feels that his home life is not a proper 
topic for newspaper stories. Now and 
then, when newspapermen are invited to 
social functions, they are forbidden to 
write about what they see. 

Relaxations such as he used to like 
are fewer now as a result of pressures 
of life in the White House, but he does 
find time for diversions. 

For an occasional evening of bridge, 
he likes to play with several men. One 
is William E. Robinson, a New York 
public-relations man. Another is Robert 
Cutler of the National Security Council. 
A third is George E. Allen, the story- 
telling friend of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, and an old fishing companion 
of Mr. Eisenhower. There are also a few 
old friends of the President’s Army days 
who fit into this group of White House 
visitors, 

Except for big, formal affairs, the 
doings at the White House in the eve- 
nings go unreported. The late Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson was a favorite bridge 
companion of the President’s. And, con- 
trary to reports around Washington, 
Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, an aide 
to the President, and an old Army friend, 
does not play bridge with Mr. Eisen- 
hower. General Persons gave up the 
game 30 years ago. 

Mr. Eisenhower spends more evenings 
painting than at anything else. Now and 
then, he watches television. Or he has a 
private showing of a Western movie. 
Then he gathers up a bundle of Western 
stories and goes off to bed. He does not 
read much serious literature. 
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As a youngster, Mr. Eisenhower read 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” some books by 
Mark Twain, and quite a little history. 
Through the years he has dipped into 
various other works of literature and has 
become acquainted with some of the 
classics. But his liking for Western 
stories and the lighter type of reading 
has aroused a good many jibes. It in- 
spired a news story recently that even 
brought some private repercussions from 
members of the White House staff. 

Golf remains the President’s favorite 
outdoor sport. His golf game goes up 
and down, like that of any other player, 
according to how much time he gets to 
put in at it. On good days, he tries to 
get away in the afternoons once or twice 
a week to play at Burning Tree Club in 
nearby Maryland. He does not do that 
often now. He did not even play as much 
as he wished during his Christmas visit 
to Augusta, Ga. 

For golf partners, Mr. Eisenhower 
likes good players. His own game is in 
the 80s, which is pretty good. Clifford 
Roberts, a New York investment banker, 
is one of his favorite golf companions. 
Ed Dudley, the professional at the Au- 
gusta golf club, is another. Jack West- 
land, a Republican House member from 
Washington, and Gen. Omar Bradley. an 
old Army friend, go out with him now 
and then. His companions are picked 
for their game, not their politics. 

The President plays golf and bridge 
in the.way he paints, with fierce concen- 
tration. He does not mix golf with busi- 
ness and does not like idle chatter from 
his companions unless it has to do with 
the game. 

Most of the men who work with the 
President during the day see little of 
him during the evening. His assistant, 
Sherman Adams, and his friend and legis- 
lative liaison man, General Persons, are 
in and out of his office many times during 
the course of a day. But they do not often 
see him at night. 

Cabinet members, such as Secretaries 
Charles E. Wilson of Defense, John Fos- 
ter Dulles of State and George M. Hum- 
phrey of Treasury, are not close to him 
personally, although the President has ae 
high regard for their work in their Cab- E as 
inet posts. They are not often seen at the verng 
White House in the evenings. oot Likes to spend the evening quietly with Mrs. Eisenhower. They 


As a matter of fact, Secretary Dulles _ — ge a ese Ogg +t ae 
sees less of the President under intimate jr ar fh ial de ay paint a bit. Usually spends some 
circumstances than does Gen. Walter en ee ne wee 
Bedell Smith, the Under Secretary of 11:30 
State. General Smith is an old Army Tries to get to bed by this hour, but sometimes works later. 


friend for whom the President has high Before turning out the light, often reads Western books or 
respect. Some people think he has as magazines to relax. 


much influence with the President as 
any other man except the President’s 
brother, Milton Eisenhower. 

In his working relations, the Presi- 
dent shows a sense of humor. He also has 








oA Typical Day 


For the President 


Gets up, shaves, showers, dresses. 


Breakfast. If alone, eats lightly, usually grapefruit and coffee. 
If aides or Congressmen are with him, eats a heavier break- 
fast. Reads morning paper at table when he is alone. 


Goes to office in executive wing of White House unless de- 
layed by breakfast conference. 


Reads news summary prepared by Press Secretary. Talks to 
aides, goes over papers on his desk, dictates. Sometimes has 
8:30 appointments. 


Appointments. On a typical day, may see three or four Con- 
gressmen, an Ambassador, a farm leader, a couple of Cabinet 
officers, a foreign delegation, maybe one or two groups rep- 
resenting patriotic or religious societies. 


Lunch. Again eats lightly if alone or with close friends. Often 
uses the lunch period for conferences with Congressmen, mil- 
itary leaders, Cabinet officers or other officials. 


More appointments. Holds afternoon conferences to a mini- 
mum, so he can get down to paper work. 


Works at his desk. Reads documents, studies legislation, 
dictates, writes speeches, works his way through papers that 
pile up on his desk. On Wednesday, may play golf. 


Relaxes. Sometimes takes a swim or a workout in the gym- 
nasium. May get a little painting done. 


Dinner. This is his big meal. Likes roast beef, steak, fried 
chicken. Often has guests. 


j 
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Golf 


What 


tions at Augusta, Ga. 


hotos: United Press. Wide World, Harris & Ewing 


a temper that flares now and then like a 
rocket burst. But, as quickly as it comes, 
his anger burns itself out. He does not 
hold grudges. 

Mr. Eisenhower tries to play down his 
personal role in public affairs. Members 
of his staff have heard him say, “You 
should take your job seriously, not your- 
self.” He does not like to be built up. If 
a speech writer leaves the word “I” in 
a speech, or refers to “my Administra- 
tion,” the President strikes out the words 
and writes in “the Administration” or 
“the Republicans.” 

The President still regards himself as 
a learner in the fields of banking and 
economics. He holds weekly sessions with 
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The President's favorite 
game. When in practice, 
shoots in low or middle 
80s. Otherwise still has 
trouble breaking 90. Best 
shots are drives and short 
pitches. Plays at Burning 
Tree Club, near Washing- 
ton. Takes golfing vaca- 





Fishing 





Finds little time for it 
nowadays, but likes this 
sport. A skilled angler. 
Proud of his precision 
casting. Fishes with either 
dry or wet flies. Asked 
which he liked better, 
fishing or golf, he replied: 
“That's like saying which 
do you like better, meat 
or bread.” 


Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and Gabriel 
S. Hauge, his administrative aide on 
economic matters. They brief him on 
these problems. 

Presidential aides are amazed at how 
much their chief remembers from a brief- 
ing session. A small change in figures, 
differing from those that he was told 
days before, will bring a sharp question. 
Years’ training in the business of remem- 
bering things he was told has given him 
a memory that grabs facts and holds on 
to them. 

Once briefed on a subject, Mr. Eisen- 
hower knows the facts down to the re- 
mote details. And he knows them so 








RELAXES 


Painting 


Finds this the most relax- 
ing of his sedentary rec- 
reations. Paints with 
enthusiasm and is im- 
proving with each can- 
vas. Runs to portraits and 
landscapes, usually copy- 
ing from photographs. 
Recently did a Lincoln 
portrait, had prints made 
for Christmas gifts. 





well that he can answer all sorts of 
questions about them in press confer- 
ences. 

That is the method used in preparing 
for a press conference. Various staff offi- 
cers are called in. Press Secretary Hag- 
erty tells the President what line the 
questions are likely to take. Staff men 
who know the answers give them to 
Mr. Eisenhower. He asks a few questions 
to track down any details that may have 
been omitted. 

Then the President goes out to answer 
dozens of questions in a give-and-take 
period. Sometimes the questions sound 
more like those of an investigating com- 
mittee than a friendly press conference. 
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Likes to take pictures of 
his grandchildren, care- 
fully files them for ready 
viewing in the White 
House. Has a large col- 
lection of color slides, 
often uses them as models 
in painting. Always takes 
a camera along when 
vacationing, snaps away 
at anything that seems a 
likely subject. 


But the President is at ease and no longer 
worries about questions that may be 
asked, even when reporters are pressing 
him hard. 

Nevertheless, there is criticism from 
among the newsmen. In his first year 
in office, Mr. Eisenhower has held ex- 
actly the same number of press confer- 
ences as did Herbert Hoover, his most 
recent Republican predecessor. Mr. Ei- 
senhower has held 23. So did Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Truman held 42 during 
his first year. And Mr. Roosevelt, at 
the rate of two a week, held 102. 
Mr. Eisenhower's conferences are wide 
open for any question, just as those of 
Mr. Roosevelt's and Mr. Truman's. 
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Close friends say he gets 
as much fun out of cook- 
ing fish as catching them. 
Always ready to turn out 


whether in the White 
House or on vacation. 
Specialties: thick vege- 
table soup, steaks, fish, 
flapjacks, fried mush. 
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Mr. Hoover required written questions, 
submitted in advance. s 

In Cabinet meetings, the President 
is continuing a practice of opening the 
sessions with silent prayer. Then the 
meetings turn to matters that have been 
placed on a program for discussion. Each 
man explains the matters that concern 
him. Then there is a decision. 

Men who know the President well say 
that he turns quite naturally to prayer. 
The President was brought up with 
daily Bible readings. Both his father and 
his mother were deeply religious. It is 
a little-known fact that the President 
keeps a Bible handy and turns to it 
often, and that he taught a Sunday- 
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Plays with skill and en- 
thusiasm. Doesn’t hesi- 
tate to overbid, go down 
a trick or two, to keep 
opponents from making a 


fan, he is pained when 
his partner makes a mis- 
take. Usually plays 
bridge with men. Mrs. 
Eisenhower prefers ca- 
nasta. 
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school class for the children of officers 
at West Point. 

There is an idealistic side to the Presi- 
dent that ties in with this. He thought 
long ago of the possibility of developing 
some sort of drive toward good govern- 
ment and peace that would summon back 
of it the power of the many millions of 
church members in the country. He still 
would like to see that come about, and 
he talks about the idea with friends. 

But this has not happened yet. In 
spite of the fact that he is getting the 
feel of his job, the President is aware 
that he will need a great deal of Eisen- 
hower luck to see him through. He has 
had plenty in the past. 
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TURMOIL IN STATE DEPARTMENT 
—THE OTHER SIDE 








The turmoil within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State is cutting across party 
lines, spilling over into Congress. 

Republicans now in power are charg- 
ing that a minority within their own 
party is trying to run away with foreign 
policy by pinning a Democratic label on 
the policy as formulated and executed 
by the Eisenhower Administration. 

The battle was joined when some Re- 
publican career officers in the State De- 
partment went to some Republican Sen- 
ators. They told the Senators that a group 
of about 400 holdovers from the Admin- 
istration of President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson are still 
shaping and running U.S. foréign policy 
under President Eisenhower. 

Figures and statements given as fac- 
tual by these career officers now are de- 
nounced as false and misleading by Re- 
publicans at the top of the Department, 
as well as by other career officers, in- 
cluding Republicans. Those who brought 
the original charges are denounced as 
“incompetent talebearers” and “disap- 
pointed job seekers.” 

Inthe issue of Dec. 18, 1953, U.S. 
News & World Report published the 
original charges of these Republican 
career officers. To get the other side of 
the story, U.S. News & World Report 
sought out Republicans, newly appointed, 
and career officers of all degrees, from 
top jobs down, in the department of 
State. Their views are presented here as 
answers, set against the original state- 
ments they challenge, given as questions. 


Holdovers. At the heart of the criti- 
cism of the original charges there is 
widespread resentment by career men 
in Government of the term “holdover.” 

Q “Practically all the 400 key men— 
the real policy shapers—are Truman- 
Acheson holdovers . . .” 
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Are Truman-Acheson holdovers or an Eisen- 
hower-Dulles team running the State Depart- 
ment and making U.S. foreign policy? 

It's a hot question, splitting Republicans. 
One side says Ike is trapped by New Dealers. 
The other side says that’s nonsense spread by 
disappointed job seekers. In the issue of Dec. 


now in charge. 


18, 1953, U.S. News & World Report pub- 
lished an account of the criticism that is com- 
ing from some career officers with years of 
service in the Department. What follows is 
the answer being made by the Eisenhower- 
Dulles team, including many of the top men 








A [A State Department source] I am 
an official and I think this concept of 
“Truman-Acheson holdovers” is basically 
wrong. All men who are in Government 
service, including lifelong Republicans, 
can be described that way. 

Take my case: I am at the top level of 
career men. I served the previous Ad- 
ministration and I hope I served it well, 
for at that time it was the chosen instru- 
ment of the American people. I also 
served the Hoover Administration, and 
hope I served it well. I hope to go on 
serving the present Administration. Ca- 
reer men are not the servants of any po- 
litical party, but the servants of the 
American people. 

Q “The struggle is between the Tru- 
man-Acheson holdovers and Republicans, 
holding different views on policy .. .” 
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SECRETARY DULLES 
. no policy making from below? 


A As a Republican, brought in at the 
top, let me tell you there is no struggle 
here in State, not that kind of struggle. 
President Eisenhower is the man who 
sets the grand lines of policy. We, at the 
top of the Department, see to it that it 
is carried out. 

Of course, Eisenhower, as a_ soldier, 
served Truman. And Dulles, as a dip- 
lomat, served Truman too. So maybe 
these incompetent talebearers would 
call the President and the Secretary of 
State “Truman-Acheson_holdovers.” 

What you've really got in these 
charges are the squawks of an irrespon- 
sible Republican minority trying to 
hang the Democrat label on us. They'd 
like to get hold of foreign policy them- 
selves. Some are isolationists. But they 
are not running foreign policy. Not yet. 

Actually, when you get into the De- 
partment, you get to realize that the 
grand lines of policy continue even when 
an Administration changes. Truman and 
Acheson were out to halt Soviet aggres- 
sion, to check Soviet expansion. So are 
we. Even the methods of conducting 
this policy, in some areas, are not very 
different, aiihough the National Security 
Council has reviewed all policy. 


Dulles. The Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, was described by critical 
Republicans as out of touch with day-to- 
day operations. 

Q “Its almost impossible to get 
through the iron curtain that surrounds 
him [Mr. Dulles] .. .” 

A I am a Republican, brought in to 
watch for things like that. The only peo- 
ple to screen Mr. Dulles’s visitors and 
telephone calls are two outer-office men 
and four women secretaries. One man is 
John W. Hanes, Jr., the son of a Winston- 
Salem, N.C., corporation executive and 
investment banker who supported Eisen- 
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hower. The other is Roderic O’Connor, 
a leader of the Young Republican organi- 
zation in New York. Both, like the four 
secretaries, were picked by Mr. Dulles 
and brought into the job. 

Q “Acheson picked a lot of personable 
young men and trained them. They are 
still the secretariat. They write the staff 
papers, including the papers that go to 
the White House. They screen Dulles’s 
visitors, decide who shall see him. . .” 

A That’s the kind of nonsense you get 
from someone who looks over the De- 
partment’s table of organization with no 
idea of how it operates. Inside, we all 
know what the executive secretariat 
does. It’s run by a man Dulles picked, 
Walter K. Scott, an oil-company execu- 
tive before the war. He did staff-organi- 
zation work for General Eisenhower in 
Europe in the war. 

This secretariat writes no staff papers 
for the White House. It has nothing to 
do with screening Dulles’s visitors. It 
keeps the papers moving around the De- 
partment, gets them to the right people, 
sees that any decision is checked and 
double-checked. 

It's the secretariat, in fact, which 
brings so many people in on a policy de- 
cision of any kind that there is no chance 
that any kind of policy will come out of 
the Department except an Eisenhower- 
Dulles policy. 


Policy planners. Much of the turmoil 
brewing in the State Department rises 
over the question whether policy mak- 
ing now is controlled from the top or, to 
a considerable degree, is formulated on 
a day-to-day basis by the rank and file. 

Q “I went by a row of offices the other 
day in the [State Department] Policy 
Planning Staff, and I saw only one new 
name there. This staff is about as it was 
under Acheson .. .” 

A I'm a career man too. Here are the 
lists of Planning Staff personnel, the new 
list and the old list. Eight out of 12 of 
the members of the Policy Planning 
Staff are new in the job, selected by 
Secretary Dulles. Most are career men, 
professionals like myself, but they are 
new men, chosen by a Republican to 
aid him. Mr. Dulles also confirmed the 
four remaining men in their jobs. 

Q “The new chief of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, put in by Republicans, actu- 
ally served as a policy aide to Acheson. 
His deputy is a New Dealer who was 
trained by Felix Frankfurter.” 

A [State Department official] The 
new chief of the Policy Planning Staff is 
Robert R. Bowie. He never served as a 
policy aide to Acheson—he never even 
worked in the Department in Washing- 
ton. He was picked by John McCloy, the 
former High Commissioner in Germany, 
to work as counselor on his staff. As for 
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his deputy chief, he is Jacob Beam, a 
Foreign Service career officer who was 
not trained by Supreme Court Justice 
Frankfurter, and doesn’t even know him. 

Q “Policy comes up from below to the 
President and then he sends it out as a 
policy ...” 

A [State Department official] Under 
that system, of policy rising from below, 
you'd have the State Department janitor 
running our foreign relations. No, policy 
doesn’t rise from below. It is set, in its 
grand lines, by the President after con- 
sultation with the National Security 
Council. It is executed by the Depart- 
ment of State under Mr. Dulles. 

Now in the execution of policy you 
might have bright ideas coming out of 
the rank and file. Some 25-year-old kid 
might propose a way to get Liberia to 
make an alliance with Ethiopia if he is 


Q “An effort was made . . . to have 
379 policy-making jobs opened to Re- 
publicans. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion now has approved 93 jobs in which 
Republicans can be placed . The 
changes are negligible . . . The hold- 
overs are still in these jobs.” 

A I deal with personnel matters in 
the Department every day and I know 
what I’m talking about. That fellow is 
way off the deep end on his figures. 
These are the facts: 

In the first place, McLeod [Scott Mc- 
Leod, top man on personnel and secu- 
rity] didn’t ask that 379 policy-making 
jobs be opened to Republicans. He asked 
that about 350 jobs be placed under a 
certain category for policy-making or con- 
fidential relationships. Now that “confi- 
dential relationships” covers such things 
as chauffeurs and secretaries. By no 
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UNDER SECRETARY W. BEDELL SMITH 
... ‘a tough Army man” 


told that is what is wanted. But betore 
his idea gets anywhere it is kicked around 
by a hundred people or more. It’s got to 
go through top career men like Bob Mur- 
phy [Deputy Under Secretary Robert 
Murphy]. It’s kicked around by a tough 
Army man like [General] “Beedle” Smith 
[Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith]. 
It goes over to the Pentagon for the gen- 
erals to have a look at it. No desk man 
can run away with the foreign policy of 
the United States of America. It’s a big 
operation. 


Top jobs. Republicans in the Depart- 
ment who complained to their Senators 
about the “Truman-Acheson holdovers” 
admitted an interest in better jobs for 
themselves. This interest is drawing fire 
from those who defend the Department 
as it now stands. 


means all of these are high-paid, high- 
level jobs. Most of them aren't. 

This does not mean, either, that we 
want Republicans in all these jobs. We 
want competent people who are loyal. I 
defy you to find anybody around here 
who is more Republican than I am. I 
have a long record of nothing but Repub- 
lican politics. But—let’s face it-we have 
a job to do. We didn’t come here to 
make a new mess in Washington. 

The changes are not negligible and 
were not negligible when this fellow was 
talking. About 20 had already been 
brought into these jobs—and that’s a lot 
when you consider we've got to get the 
money to continue the jobs, then find the 
man, then wait two to three months for 
his security clearance. It’s not easy. 

Q “There are now 25 people holding 
supergrade positions, Civil Service jobs 
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that pay $12,000 a year and up... All 
the people who are scheduled for pro- 
motion to these new supergrades are 
holdovers from the Acheson regime . . .” 

A I hold one of those supergrade jobs 
myself and I’m one of the most rabid Re- 
publicans who ever came down the pike. 
Until we got in I was on the outside 
shooting at the Truman-Acheson people. 
There are already nine people, new 
people, Republicans, brought in from 
the outside, in those jobs. More are on 
the way. 

The fact is that I get a lot of these 
people who want top jobs, who want to 
get on the gravy train, but cannot be- 
cause they're incompetent. The woods 
are full of bartenders and taxi drivers— 
yes, and career officers in Government— 
who dashed out and got letters from the 
State Republican chairmen. Now they 
want the best jobs we've got. 

You don’t dig up a good scientist will- 
ing to work for Government salaries 
every day. Suppose we have such a scien- 
tist in a job and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is happy about him and he never 
has contributed to the Democratic Party 
or a Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner—in 
fact, probably forgot to vote. What are 
we supposed to do—fire him and get in 
some fellow with a letter from his Re- 
publican Congressman who once owned 
a chemistry set as a kid? 

Q “Even some of the Republicans in 
high places do not want to make 
changes .. .” 

A [State Department official] There 
may be some offices that are going a 
little slow in this, perhaps alittle too 
cautiously. But there’s a reason. 

What we're doing now is squeezing 
Government. Right here in my own shop 
I've whittled out 31 per cent of person- 
nel. Over the whole Department the 
average cut in personnel is about 28 per 
cent. That’s darned good when you con- 
sider this crazy system of “bumping” 
where you've got to find a Civil Service 
man another job before he’s bounced— 
or give him time to look anyhow. 

There’s another thing. You keep hear- 
ing about the 20,000 people in the De- 
partment. Well, we've got only about 
11,000 U.S. citizens who are employes. 
The rest are aliens, most of them over- 
seas. Here in Washington we have only 
4,500 people in State. 

And what problems! You don’t find 
Japanese interpreters or experts on oil 
or on the economy of Afghanistan hang- 
ing around a Republican alderman’s of- 
fice waiting for a good job. We're doing 
fine, but we're not making changes just 
to see bright and shining Republican 
faces around here. 


Economists. Department defenders 
hold that many top jobs in State involve 
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specialized knowledge that is not easy to 
find outside. 

Q “One new Republican is Samuel C. 
Waugh ... Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. When he came in they 
thought he would clean house in this 
division. Did he do that? No. He’s ap- 
parently mesmerized by . . . the Ache- 
son boys.” 

A I happen to know that Sam Waugh 
has been out beating the bushes for 
some bright fellows to fill jobs in his di- 
vision. I’m at the same level he is in the 
Department. I’m a Republican too, but, 
praise be, I don’t have to deal with eco- 
nomics. 

Sure, there are Republican Senators 
on the Hill who would just love to put 
some loyal constituent on Sam Waugh’s 
pay roll at $12,000 a year. They'd like to 
put the Truman-Acheson tag on some 





Q “Both the personnel in the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service personnel 
are overwhelmingly Democratic . . .” 

A Im a retired career officer, but I 
got as high in Government as any career 
officer can get. I voted Republican and I 
didn’t agree with the Truman-Acheson 
policy on China, but I must say that poli- 
tics are strictly out of the career Foreign 
Service. In fact I just don’t know, and I 
don’t think anybody else knows, really, 
how many are Republican, how many are 
Democratic. A lot of them don’t vote at 
all. 

Q “It’s not surprising [that Depart- 
ment personnel is overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic] because the Democrats were in 
power for 20 years and a high pereent- 
age of people came into the Department 
during that time. . .” 

A Politics was my business before I 
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WASHINGTON’S ‘OLD’ STATE DEPARTMENT 


“| served the Hoover Administration . . .‘ 


fellow who knows all about copper in 
Yugoslavia and tin in Malaya, but who 
lives in Washington and hasn’t got a vote. 
But they are not the only Senators on the 
Hill. 

There are a lot of Republican Senators 
around who know something about cop- 
per and tin themselves. When Sam 
Waugh has to send one of his boys up to 
the Hill to talk to Senators about copper 
and tin they would holler like hell if he 
didn’t know his stuff. They would be 
the first to come down here with a 
hatchet and want to know what we 
thought we were doing. So Sam Waugh 
is taking his time, and I don’t blame him. 


Democrats in Government. Idea that 
all Government services, including the 
State Department, are packed solid with 
Democrats is challenged too. 


‘ 


came into the State Department with 
Eisenhower, and I just don’t believe that 
most of our people are Democrats. I 
think Government workers, most of them, 
vote pretty much as other people. Most 
of them expect to go on working for 
Government no matter who gets in. 
Look at what figures we’ve got. Now, 
people in the District of Columbia proper 
don’t have the vote. But most of the 
upper-income people in Government 
don’t live in the District anyhow—they 
live out in suburban areas in Maryland 
and Virginia. We've got four congres- 
sional districts—-two in Maryland and 
two in Virginia—that lie near the city. 
Those districts could be carried by 
people who live there and work in 
Washington. Out of the four, three went 
Republican last election. In the fourth 
we've got a Virginia Democrat who votes 
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more like a Republican than many Re- 
publican Congressmen. 

A lot of your top-level career officers 
in the Department were appointed by 
President Hoover. My guess is that most 
are Republicans, or voted for Eisenhower 
last time anyhow. 


Ambassadors and exiles. Critics 
within the Department reported that the 
“Truman-Acheson holdovers” have been 
promoted by the new Administration, 
that even new men brought into the De- 
partment were associated with the Tru- 
man-Acheson China policy, that those 
who disagreed with the policy still are 
exiled to unpleasant posts. This, too, is 
questioned. 

Q “John Allison was close to Dean 
Acheson, and Republicans made him 
Ambassador to Japan. . .” 





THE ‘NEW’ STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


career men like Merchant, then they're 
denounced for having served the pre- 
vious Administration. You can’t win. 

Q “Walter S. Robertson, the new As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, was with Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall on his 1946 mission to China that 
ended in failure . . .” 

A As your magazine pointed out 
[U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 1, 
1954], Robertson was strongly opposed 
to Far Eastern policy in that period and 
said so, both to Congress and in the let- 
ter to Philip C. Jessup, which you pub- 
lished. 

Q “Max Bishop .. . disagreed with 
the coddling of the Chinese Communists 
and tried to warn of the dangers of 
Communism in the Far East. He now is 


Consul General in Saudi Arabia .. .” 
A [State Department official] That’s 





~Department of State 


‘",,. [hope to go on serving the present Administration” 


A As a career man | know that John 
Allison got his promotion to Ambassador, 
a better job than he ever held before, not 
because he was close to Acheson but be- 
cause he was the top aide to Dulles when 
Dulles wrote and negotiated the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty. Dulles thought he 
was good and it was Dulles who pro- 
moted Allison. 

Q “Livingston Merchant, another ar- 
dent disciple of Acheson, has been pro- 
moted by the Republicans to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs . . .” 

A Trouble is, with these soreheads 
who didn’t get the jobs they wanted, 
that they get you coming and going. If 
we put some new man in the job, then 
these fellows say they are neophytes 
who don’t know anything and can be 
fooled. If we put in crack professional 
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an important job Bishop has out there, 
with all the American personnel on the 
air base and in the oil fields—a big job. 
And the fact that he’s out there hasn’t 
much, if anything, to do with his posi- 
tion on China. Quite properly he moved 
out of the job he was in when he found 
he didn’t agree with the policy—a policy, 
by the way, which was handed down 
from the top like all major policy, and 
didn’t just grow up from the bottom. 


Internationalism. Republican critics 
within the Department told Senators 
that “anybody who came in” to the Bu- 
reau of United Nations Affairs in the 
State Department was “very, very lib- 
eral.” Department defenders, while not 
challenging that statement, do support 
the conduct of the Bureau as it now 
stands. 


Q “When it comes to a choice be- 
tween what's best for the United Nations 
and what's best for the United States, 
the choice should always be in favor of 
your own Government. . .” 

A Amen. As a career officer who 
could not be described as “very, very 
liberal” in my vote, but quite the con- 
trary, I'd say that any man in the Depart- 
ment who did not agree with that state- 
ment ought to be fired. Personally, I 
do not know one-man who would not 
agree with it. If I did, I'd fire him. But 
the inference is that the career officers 
now dealing with U.N. affairs would 
choose otherwise. The inference is un- 
supported, of course, but there it is. 

Q “lI can't say positively, but I have an 
idea that they [the career officers in the 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs] would 
feed him [Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations] a curved 
ball if they had an opportunity .. .” 

A [State Department official] Unless 
people can sav such things positively, 
backed up by evidence, they shouldn't go 
around smearing public officials. There's 
nobody in that division to throw Lodge 
or anyone else a “curved ball.” Two Re- 
publicans, new men, are running it. 


Responsibility. Question of who was 
responsible for past policies of the United 
States Government irked both sides in the 
Department. 

Q “It’s day-to-day functioning in the 
[State] Department that results in formu- 
lation of a policy that commits this na- 
one... 

A | have been in the thick of U.S. 
policv making for the last 30 years as a 
Foreign Service officer. I have a feeling 
that, when the chips are down, it can be 
demonstrated that the State Department 
has had much less to do with the making 
and shaping of foreign policy than most 
people realize. 

Under President Roosevelt it was the 
White House, nobody else, who not only 
made but actually executed foreign 
policy, often down to amazingly low 
levels. Why, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, for example, didn’t even know that 
U.S. warships were on the way to Beirut 
to help out when the Free French were 
taking over Syria and the Lebanon from 
the Vichy French. It was a diplomatic 
problem as well as a military problem. 
But FDR didn’t even tell his Secretary 
of State about it after he had ordered the 
Navy to send warships to the place. Hull 
found out more or less by accident. 

Take what happened at the time of 
the Berlin crisis after the war. When the 
Russians first put the barriers down on 
the roads to Berlin, both Gen. Lucius 
Clay and Robert Murphy, the top De- 
fense and State people in Germany at 
the time, sat down and cabled both 
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the Defense Department and the State 
Department that they thought our troops 
should call the Russian bluff and take 
over all routes of communication to Ber- 
lin, holding them open. 

It was the Pentagon, not State, that 
killed that one. The generals just told 
the White House they were not pre- 
pared to take such a chance and would 
not be prepared for several months. Clay 
and Murphy still think we would have 
set back the Russians for a real prestige 
loss if we had acted. Intelligence indi- 
cated the Russians weren’t prepared for 
a showdown and were prepared to back 
down. But we didn’t take the chance 
and everyone blamed it on the cautious 
old State Department. 


Checking. Question of how much 
damage could be done by officials who 
are not sympathetic to Republican for- 
eign policy is raised too. 

Q “People still primarily loyal to 
Acheson and his policies are formulating 
policy down below .. .” 

A The inference here, of course, is 
that these Acheson people, whoever 
they are, are trying to put over a policy 
which the President and the Secretary 
of State do not want. Well, I have 
worked in the Department’s secretariat 
and I'm telling you that can’t be done. 

We don't make policy in the secretar- 
iat, but we do see to it that all papers 
go to all concerned. We get copies of all 
incoming telegrams, all outgoing tele- 
grams, all papers produced which get 
into policy-making levels. We do not 
wait for a man to decide who should get 
copies of the paper he is working on— 
we tell him who is to get copies. 

Look what happens. Suppose, for the 


AMERICAN EMBASSIES IN CENTRAL AMERICA .. . 


sake of argument, there is a gigantic con- 
spiracy against the Secretary of State in a 
whole division. Everybody in that divi- 
sion is a New Dealing Democrat—there’s 
not a Republican around, not a career 
man who isn’t a Democrat. There is no 
such division, of course, but let’s suppose. 

Well, these fellows, on their own, de- 
cide to follow the old Democratic policy, 
not the new Republican policy. On the 
first day they do that they are faced with 
the hard fact that copies of what they are 
doing must go to a dozen other desks in 
the State Department where there are 
Republicans. Everything overseas must 
go to embassies in which there are Re- 
publicans and veteran career men ap- 
pointed first by Hoover. 

No, it can’t be done. If every execu- 
tive in the Department of State quit 
reading what he is supposed to sign and 
just signs—then it might work, if all other 
employes were disloyal to their Govern- 
ment. I’m a Republican and plenty sus- 
picious, but I’m not that suspicious. 


Security. There is a battle within a 
battle inside the Department on the 
question of security. Some think security 
is too tight; others feel there still is not 
enough security; still others feel the 
present balance is about right. 

Q “You do not find much independent 
thinking among Foreign Service people.” 

A Although I’m a Foreign Service 
man myself I'd say that’s true today. The 
reason for it now is that an excess of se- 
curity is destroying independent think- 
ing. Career men here and abroad are 
not sticking their necks out, not report- 
ing the true picture. They are afraid 
somebody might call them before a con- 
gressional committee and denounce them 
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for some opinion which turned out to be 
wrong or unpopular or both. 

People in the Department are afraid, 
even when they have no reason to be. 
No wonder, when you have a security of- 
fice complete with lie detectors in here, 
when you have security people pussy- 
footing around checking on what we all 
read, whether we ever read liberal pub- 
lications. It’s a terrible atmosphere. 

Q “... the Science Adviser’s office ... 
was a stink hole of . . . Communists.” 

A [Two former members of the office] 
That statement is simply without basis 
in fact. All four officers there were 
cleared by security. 

Q “Weren't most people investigated? 
Well, many people who came in under 
the Democrats never underwent any 
kind of security investigation.” 

A As a Republican official new to the 
Department I'd say the proper answer to 
that question was, “Yes, most people have 
already been investigated.” Undoubtedly 
all of them will be investigated again. 

But the people in the Department had 
better get used to the idea of careful in- 
vestigations. From now on out that is 
going to be one of the occupational haz- 
ards of diplomacy—just as it is expected 
in top Defense or Central Intelligence 
Agency jobs. We have played far too 
loose with security. 

A man who has nothing to fear, a man 
who is loyal, a man with guts, need have 
no worry about security checks. McLeod 
knows his business and what he doesn't 
know about the Department he is learn- 
ing fast. It may be tough on morale in 
the Department at the start, but that is 
the way it’s got to be. Lack of security is 
part of the mess in Washington, and 
that’s what we’ve come to clean up. 





United Press, Black Star 


IN EUROPE...AND IN SOUTH AMERICA 


“Career men... are not sticking their necks out, not reporting the true picture” 
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impact resistance 


Steel, too, takes punishment... must withstand heavy 
impact or pressure. Crucible alloy steels, for example, 
are used for such jolting applications as rear axle and 
THESE FAMOUS BRANDS MADE CRUCIBLE FIRST NAME IN SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
Rex High Speed Steels 
Rexalloy Cast Alloy Steel 
Airdi 150, Ketos, Atha Pneu, 


Sanderson, Alva Extra come vital parts of your automobile engine. Still others 
Chro-Mow Tool Steels 4 


Nu-Die, Die Casting Die Steels 


transmission gears of heavy-duty trucks and busses. 


Other Crucible specially compounded alloy steels be- 


are made into aircraft parts, power plant equipment 


CSM 2 Plastic Mold Steel and tools. These alloy steels are typical of the hundreds 
HY-T AX-EL ALLOY ST of special-purpose steels that set Crucible steelmaking 
Rezistal Stainless Steels = ‘I I : i aking 
Rexweld Hard Surfacing Rods apart... for all Crucible steels are special-purpose. 
CA Double Diamond Hollow ; 

Drill Rods Turn to Crucible for special steel—stocks maintained 


Accumet Investment Castings 

Alnico Permanent Magnets 

LaBelle Farm Discs field engineering services available everywhere. 
; 2 


/CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
a! 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. e SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA; 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ¢ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


in Crucible. warehouses throughout the country, and 
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GOLD—RUSSIA’S SECRET WEAPON? 


Russia is selling gold. The 
world wonders why. 

Russians hoarded when gold 
was high-priced, now sell at a 
low price. They talk of consumer 
goods, but shop for ships and 
machinery. They say they stress 
peaceful industry, but Russian 
war plants get new orders. 

U.S. News & World Report 
questioned authorities on Soviet 
strategy. Here is what they say. 


Russia’s gold, long a mystery, has 
begun to play a new role in world af- 
fairs. 

After years of hoarding, Russia, since 
October, has become an open seller of 
gold. Planes landing in Zurich, Amster- 
dam, London have unloaded gold bars 
stamped with the hammer and sickle. 
Russian ships have pulled into British 
ports with gold for the Bank of England. 

All this is a decided change. Russia 
has dealt in gold before, used accurate 
counterfeits of the British sovereign, 
French louis d’or and other famous coins 
to finance her agents. But that was not so 
open or businesslike. 

Rumors of a “vast” Soviet gold hoard 
have given rise to many conjectures. Are 
the Communists dumping to disrupt 
world gold markets? Are they getting 
ready to finance a great coup? 

The most logical explanation of what 
they're up to seems to be this: 

Gold is being used by the Rus- 
sians to win friends abroad, make 
Communism more popular at home 
and build up their industry for war 
or peace. 

Russian trade, backed by gold, runs 
counter to U.S. policy in the “cold war” 
in one major respect: It is being used to 
pry out of our allies some things this 
country would rather they didn’t sell to 
the Communists. 

Yet the use of gold and of other trade 
lures by the Russians is hard to combat. 
The U. S. wants its allies to build up their 
stocks of gold, so as to strengthen their 
money. Official moves have helped to get 
much U.S. gold into friendly countries, 
as the chart on page 33 indicates. 

' Now, some Russian gold is going into 
the same coffers in Britain, France, Swit- 
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zerland, other nations, helping to bolster 
their money, at the same time that it ad- 
vances the Communist plan. 

The plan, outlined before Stalin’s 
death, has been taking on substance since 
Premier Georgi Malenkov came to power. 
It aims to make Communist trade more 
attractive to the non-Communist world. 
This is being accomplished in several 
ways. 

For one thing, Russia is buying, for its 
own poorly served consumers and _ its 
satellites, a wider variety of goods. Some 


RUSSIAN GOLD 
The aim: win Reds, influence Allies 


are things the Western countries are very 
anxious to sell. 

Russians have bought butter in Uru- 
guay, New Zealand, Holland, Denmark 
and Ireland. They've picked up some 
canned beef in South Africa. They've 
stepped up wool buying in Australia. 
They're lining up woolen cloth in France, 
Britain and Italy. 

They promise to buy coffee, leather 
goods and handicraft from India; fruit 
from Israel. 

Thus, in widely scattered markets, 
Russia appears.as a bigger customer. 

At the same time, it is selling more 
things these countries want: manganese, 
chrome, oil, even some machinery. 

Russia is not insisting as strictly as be- 
fore that these deals be “even Stephen,” 
that the countries buy as much as they 
sell. Sometimes, it seems, Russia is buying 





It Breaks Trade Blockade, Adds to U.S. Woes 


a little more than it sells and pays the 
difference in gold. 

The amount of Russian gold sent to 
Western Europe this last year is not defi- 
nitely known. The British Government re- 
portedly got 82 million dollars’ worth in 
November and December. Earlier, gold 
went to dealers in other countries. 

U.S. officials say they believe the to- 
tal amount was probably about 150 mil- 
lions, though some guesses run _ higher 
than 200 millions. Either amount is small, 
compared with gold traded by the U.S. 
and South Africa, but a good deal more 
than Russia formerly used in a year’s 
time. 

On the average, about 75 millions a 
year may have been used by Russia in 
recent years to finance Communist ac- 
tivities and pay for a few imports. This 
gold moved secretly, through private 
hands at premium prices, at a good deal 
higher than the value of $35 per ounce 
put on gold by the U.S. and most other 
governments. 

Now, Russia is placing its gold at par 
with the Bank of England. 

Russia’s recompense, from its ex- 
panding gold-backed trade, is not meas- 
ured in money alone. 

Russians hope to wean allies a little bit 
away from the U.S. They reason that, as 
their trade grows, countries will become 
more interested and trusting. 

Out of this sentiment, the Russians 
hope for tangible benefits in the form of 
materials and equipment that have been 
denied them in the West. 

Already the Russians are seeing these 
hopes come true. They told Norway they 
would buy herring, but only if they got 
aluminum, too. They got it, and U. S. offi- 
cials approved. Sale of herring was 
deemed more important to friendly Nor- 
way than preventing sale of aluminum to 
Russia was to the West generally. 

Many medicines, including antibiotics 
such as penicillin and aureomycin, were 
not being sold to the Communists during 
the Korean war. Now Western Germany 
flies them directly to Red China. 

Russia is getting two oil tankers from 
Denmark and trawlers, factory ships (for 
processing whale oil) and_ refrigerator 
ships from Britain. It wants electrical 
machinery from Britain. 

Russia’s trade deal with Italy calls for 
metal-making machinery, steel rope, 
ships, cranes and power equipment. 

Excuse for selling such things to Rus- 
sia is always that they are nonstrategic, 
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to be used in nonwar industries. Actually, 
there is no clear line in Russia between 
peaceful and war plants. Aircraft and 
other defense industries make refrig- 
erators, bedsteads, aluminum utensils, 
tractors and bicycles. 

Also, the building of peaceful ships for 
Russia in Western harbors leaves Soviet 
shipyards free for building warships. 

Meanwhile, the larger amount of food 
and textiles brought into Russia is in- 
tended to soften the discontent Malenkov 
found among a large group of Army offi- 
cers, factory bosses, bureaucrats and 
party leaders. This elite class has educa- 
tion enough to know how poorly the 
Russian system provides for its people, 
some of whom have seen better stand- 
ards outside the Iron Curtain. 

Future buying may be geared to 
bring in about 330 million dollars a year 
of real consumer items from non-Com- 
munist countries, the Soviet Minister of 
Trade, A. I. Mikoyan, has indicated. 
U.S. officials calculate this would mean 
an increase in Russian imports of perhaps 
200 to 250 million a year. 

This amount could be paid in gold with 
little difficulty. As the chart shows, Rus- 
sia produces about 200 million dollars’ 
worth a year. 

The U.S. Government has estimated 
that the Russians had 2.6 billions in gold 
in 1947 and were increasing their pile 
at a rate of 175-200 millions a year. Al- 
lowing for sales of 75 millions a year un- 
til 1953, the Russian hoard would now 
be about 3.3 billions. This would not be 
tapped to any great extent. 

What can the U. S. do to offset Rus- 
sian maneuvering? 

Not much, officials seem to feel. The 
secret of Russia’s new trade weapon is 
the turning of Western policies, symbol- 
ized by gold, to Communist ends. 

The U.S. makes it possible for Russia 
to sell gold at $35 per ounce. A ready 
market exists at that price, because the 
U.S. will buy from anybody, including 
Russia. 

This policy is not likely to be given up, 
for fear that such action would throw 
the world’s currencies into turmoil. 

An alternate move would be for the 
U.S. to open its market wider to foreign 
goods, thus matching the Russian lure. 
This may be proposed by the Eisenhower 
Administration, but is hardly likely to 
solve the problem. 

The trouble is the U.S., though the 
largest market for goods, is not big 
enough to take all the non-Communist 
countries have to sell. The U.S. may buy 
less if the business slowdown continues 
and give away less if foreign aid is cut. 

Those developments would make it 
harder for Europe to get U.S. gold—at a 
time when Russian gold is easier to 
come by. 
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The Facts About Russia's Gold 


$1.2 billion 


What RUSSIA is buying with her gold— 


% Machinery and parts *% Ships * Metals 
%& Chemicals % Rubber ~% Wool % Woolen cloth 
% Canned Beef %& Rayon *% Hides %& Tea % Coffee 
% Spices %& Butter *% Salt herring *% Fruits, nuts 
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==with PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN 


Mohammed Ali 


WHY PAKISTAN WANTS U.S. AID 





EDITOR’S NOTE: An American proposal to help 
arm Pakistan is bringing outcries not only from 
Moscow but also from India’s Prime Minister Nehru. 

U.S. is accused of warmongering, “imperialism,” 
and of butting into other people’s affairs. Behind 
the furor, just what is involved? Does Pakistan want 
U.S. arms? Does U.S. plan atom-bomber bases on 
the Middle East rim of Russia? Will GI’s be on duty 
in Pakistan? 

For the answers, U.S. News & World Report sent 
its Middle East Regional Editor, Joseph Fromm, to 
Karachi for this interview with Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali. 








MOHAMMED ALI, 44, is a native of Bengal, the east- 
ern portion of Pakistan which is separated from 
West Pakistan by India. 

The Prime Minister has made a career of govern- 
ment. He was Bengal’s Finance Minister under Brit- 
ish rule and has held diplomatic posts both in Canada 
and in the U.S. While stationed in Washington he 
traveled widely in this country and is well informed 
on American affairs and attitudes. 

Mohammed Ali became Prime Minister last year. 
His election was regarded as a victory for the pro- 
gressive wing of the Moslem League, which is the 
dominant political force in Pakistan. 








Q Mr. Prime Minister, how do Pakistanis feel about a 
military-aid agreement with America? 

A Most people here feel that any kind of military aid is 
welcome so long as there are no strings attached. As long 
as military aid does not involve the granting of bases to a 
foreign power, it will have wide support. 

Q In mformal talks you’ve had with American officials, 
was the question of granting peacetime bases to the U. S. in 
Pakistan discussed? 

A No, no. That was not discussed. 

Q The talks, then, are limited solely to the possibility of 
the U.S. supplying weapons and equipment to modernize 
your Army? 

A Yes. That’s correct. 

Q But could the United States use your bases in case of 
emergency? 

A Of course, we will build bases to defend Pakistan—and 
in an emergency there should be nothing to prevent us from 
inviting any friendly power, including America, to use those 
bases to help defend this region. 

Q Do you want American military advisers, too? 

A Yes. We would need them on a high level to advise our 
staffs and to help train officers. 

Q Can Pakistan now defend itself against Russia? 

A No. We wouldn't be able to put up a fight for long 
against the kind of modern, mechanized army that the 
Russians have. Our soldiers are good fighting men and they 
are brave. They would fight to the last. But we couldn’t stand 
up long with what we have now. 

Q And American aid would change that situation? 

A Yes. Pakistan would have one of the best armies in 
the world. 

Q Have any of your officers been getting outside training? 

A Yes. Pakistani officers already are going abroad to study. 
They have a great advantage since they all speak English. 
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Where it would take two years to train an officer unable to 
speak English, it would take only six months to train a Paki- 
stani officer because of this advantage. 

Q What will be the feeling here if Pakistan doesn’t get 
military aid from the U. S.? 

A Well, the people may be disappointed. The intellectuals, 
especially, will think that the plan was dropped as a result of 
pressure from India. 

Q Is Prime Minister Nehru protesting against the proposed 
agreement because he’s afraid that a stronger Pakistan would 
overrun India? 

A Nehru isn’t afraid of aggression from Pakistan. It’s 
absurd to think that a nation of 360 million people, like India, 
could fear aggression from a nation of 76 million. 

Q Then why is he protesting? 

A You must understand what Nehru has in his mind. 
There are two power blocs in the world today. They are al- 
most equally balanced. Nehru is in the middle. He is trying 
to pursue a course of neutrality, and gather around him a 
bloc of smaller nations. 

Now, because of the delicate balance in world politics, the 
West doesn’t want to step on his toes for fear of throwing 
him into Russia’s arms. Between two great power blocs that 
are equally balanced, a weak power can be decisive. That is 
what Nehru wants. By holding the balance of power, he wants 
to dominate the two great power blocs. 

If there is another power that is strong enough to give the 
lead to other smaller nations, then Nehru’s bargaining po- 
sition is weakened. That is why he is against an agreement 
for military aid between America and Pakistan. 

Q But mightn’'t Nehru join forces with the Communist 
bloc if Pakistan should get military assistance from the 
United States? 

A No. Nehru may threaten to do it, but he doesn’t want to 
become a Russian satellite. 
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Objections by Russia, India .. . How Pakistani Industry 


Would Be Helped... Bases for U.S. in an Emergency? 


Q Has Russia’s protest against the proposed military aid 
from the U. S. influenced Pakistan’s attitude? 

A Not at all. 

Q What do you think will be the effect on other Asian 
people if this military-aid agreement falls through? 

A They will think that America has been frightened by the 
protests from India and Russia. The United States is the 
leader of the free world. There are many nations that sympa- 
thize with American aims—but they are weak, and don’t want 
to expose themselves to danger from Russia by taking a stand. 
If aid to Pakistan falls through, the United States certainly 
will lose prestige in the eyes of those small countries. It would 
be a triumph for the Communist bloc—and India. 

Q How would a military agreement with the U.S. affect 
your relations with India? 

A At first they might become slightly strained. But 
eventually I am convinced that our relations would improve 
as the military strength of the two countries became more 
nearly equal. 

Q Wouldn't a settlement of the dispute with India over 
the state of Kashmir then be more difficult to reach, 
though? 

A Yes, at first. But, again, I am convinced that ultimately 
it would make a settlement easier. At present, we can’t get a 
settlement, mainly because India has greater military strength, 
and Nehru isn’t much interested in a fair settlement. When 
there is more equality of military strength, then I am sure 
that there will be greater chance of a settlement. 

Q But might not the Indians want to settle the Kashmir 
issue, one way or the other, before you became militarily 
stronger? 


A Both of us—India and Pakistan—know that a war in 
Kashmir would be suicidal. It would be worse for us than for 
the Indians. My view is that the chances of aggression are 
less when the strength of opposing powers is equal. Weakness 
is what invites aggression. Take Korea, for example. When 
America withdrew its Army, and Korea was weak, the Com- 
munists attacked. 

Q Would the modernization of your Army with Ameri- 
can equipment affect your economy favorably or unfavora- 
bly? 

A At present, we are spending between 60 and 70 per 
cent of our budget on military expenditures. American mili- 
tary aid would permit us to release some of these funds for 
industrial development. 

Q How does the question of military aid to Pakistan fit 
into the problem of Middle East defenses against a Russian 
attack? 

A Well, all you need to do is to look at the map to see what 
the problem is. After all, the weak link in a chain is where the 
chain breaks. The weak link in the free-world defense chain 
is in Asia and the Middle East. 

Q And that area is vulnerable to Russian attack? 

A If the Russians have any idea of war, that is where they 
would attack. Their aim would be to push to the Arabian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. So this is the area—the weak link—that 
must be strengthened. 

Q Then you foresee the possibility of a Middle East de- 
fense arrangement with Iran and Turkey? 

A It’s a very good idea. But we couldn’t tell Iran, “We are 
going to march in to defend you” unless we were invited. 
And, first, Iran must be strengthened. 
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Nehru Steps Up Criticism 
—America Steps Up Aid 


India’s Nehru, criticizing U.S., 
is looking forward to more U.S. 
handouts this year. Aid to India 
is increasing. 

Steel, roiling stock and other 
equipment are promised to the 
Indian leader, who finds much 
fault with the U.S. 

Questions are being raised of 
how long Nehru can go on be- 
laboring U.S. and still keep 
American aid flowing his way. 


American taxpayers in the year 
ahead are to give more aid to the Gov- 
ernment of India—at a time when that 
Government is increasingly critical of 
the U.S. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime Min- 
ister, is siding closely with Communist 
China on issues growing out of the Ko- 
rean war. Mr. Nehru’s Government, dur- 
ing that war, stood on the side lines 
although a member of the United Na- 
tions. A recent wave of anti-Americanism 
has been stirred in India because the 
U.S. is considering military aid for Paki- 
stan. Pakistan wants American arms so 
it can help with the defense against Com- 
munist expansion in Asia. 

India’s attitude toward the U.S. is so 
far not interfering with the flow of aid 
from the United States. 

An agreement just signed in New Del- 
hi gives Mr. Nehru’s Government 25.5 
million dollars’ worth of steel from Ameri- 
ca. An agreement signed a few days 
earlier assured India 20 million dollars’ 
worth of new locomotives and freight cars 
for its railways. Gifts so far agreed upon 
for the year to end July 1 amount to 89.1 
million. That is practically twice the 45 
million in gifts granted to India in the 
year just previous. 

Record since Korea. Over all, since 
the Korean war began in June, 1950, In- 
dia has received or been promised about 
400 millions in U.S. grants and in credits. 
During that same period, India sent no 
fighting forces to Korea and Prime Min- 
ister Nehru became the top critic of both 
United States and United Nations policy 
in Korea. He is regarded now as the chiet 
apologist for the Chinese Communists 
outside the Communist empire. ‘ 

That record is prompting a review of 
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the assistance going to India from Ameri- 
ca. The aim of U.S. aid, as declared by 
officials, is to assist the Indian Govern- 
ment to improve living standards. The 
idea is that such aid will help strengthen 
Nehru’s Government against Communists 
attacking it from the inside. 

Until recently American aid has been 
concentrated on foodstuffs and on goods 
designed to help India grow more food 
for its 360 million people. The largest 
single item of aid so far is a 190-million- 
dollar credit for grain—voted by the U.S. 
Congress in 1951 when India was facing 
famine. Through the years, U.S. tech- 
nicians have helped the Indians set up 
locust-control programs, soil surveys, irri- 
gation projects and community-develop- 
ment plans. 

Much of this effort has gone into de- 
pressed areas such as Madras and Tra- 
vancore-Cochin where the Communists 
polled big votes against the Nehru Gov- 
ernment. Fertilizer and other farm ma- 
terials needed were sent in. 

Recently, during the futile negotiations 
over peace terms in Korea, U.S. and 
Indian officials have negotiated new 
agreements that give the Indians both 
railway equipment and steel needed for 
housing and other purposes. In the past 
the Nehru Government received little or 
no railway equipment and only about 17 
million dollars for steel to make farm 
implements. 

Mr. Nehru expresses gratitude for 
U.S. aid even while denouncing the 
U.S. and U.N. for their actions in Korea. 

How much more? The Indian leader 
has said his Government “has never gone 
out with a begging bowl” and that the 
initiative in U.S. aid always came from 
the United States. But Nehru’s Finance 
Minister, C. D. Deshmukh, takes a more 
realistic view. He has told visiting Ameri- 
cans that India must look to Washington 
for about 450 million dollars to complete 
the Government’s development program 
on schedule within the next two years. 

Mr. Nehru’s Congress Party is count- 
ing heavily on this American-assisted 
plan to keep it in power. At the same 
time, Mr. Nehru himself is increasingly 
critical of the U.S. His Government has 
sided with the Communists on important 
issues in Korea. Now he is denouncing 
proposals that U.S. arms be sent to the 
aid of India’s neighbor, Pakistan. 

Pakistan wants American arms to build 
up its defense forces. The Pakistanis look 
forward to an agreement for the defense 
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of the Middle East, now regarded as a 
“soft” area on the frontiers of Soviet 
Russia. But the Nehru Government— 
while accepting nonmilitary aid from 
U.S.—is opposing American military aid 
for Pakistan on the ground that such 
a program will upset the “neutral bloc” 
the Prime Minister wants formed in 
South Asia. 

As a result, future aid to India can be 
expected to come under close scrutiny 
during the new session of the U.S. Con- 
gress. The congressional tendency is to 
consider helping allies, or countries that 
seek to become allies, rather than to 
give U.S. aid to neutrals who, for one 
reason or another, often turn up on the 
Communist side of the “cold war.” 


(For the views of Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister on American aid and on where 
India stands in the Far Eastern situation, 
see page 34.) 
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‘GANGSTERS—MADE IN U.S.A.’ 


Rise in America’s Latest Export Arouses Italy 


Here's a U. S. export that Italy 


, is fed up with—hoodlums. 


Criminals deported by Ameri- 
ca are finding a chilly reception. 
U. S. calls them Italians. Italy re- 
gards them as American. Nobody 
really wants them around. They 
look like trouble. 

Italy is beginning to resent 
being used as a dumping 
ground for riffraff from the U. S. 
underworld. 

ROME 


Italian-born gangsters, racketeers 
and just plain hoodlums—all kicked 
out of the United States—are arriving 
in Italy in a steady stream these days. 
And each new arrival adds fuel to 
Italy’s spreading irritation at the en- 
tire U.S. deportation program. 

“Italy is not your Devil’s Island,” one 
indignant Italian protested to an Ameri- 
can friend the other day. His reaction is 
typical. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., is becoming a favorite target for anti- 
American outcries. The reason lies in this 
statistic: During the last year the U.S. 
Department of Justice has deported more 
than 600 undesirable aliens—a large pro- 
portion of them to their native Italy. And 
there is no end in sight. 

As of now the deportation rate is at an 
all-time high. In addition to the notorious 
Charles (Lucky) Luciano, those who 
have made the forced trip to Italy from 
the U.S. underworld include Joe 
(Peachy) Pici, Carmine Tufarelli, Gae- 
tano Chiofalo, Nick Gentile, Ralph Ligu- 
ori, Jim Di Simone, Ciro Barile and Mike 
Spinella. The list is far from complete. 

Such publicized characters as Joe 
Adonis and Frank Costello, for example, 
both are fighting deportation orders to 
Italy now. Italians are watching U.S. 


efforts to deport Onofrio Minaudo and 


Tommy Luchese, alias Three-Finger 
Brown. 

What irritates the Italians is that most 
of the outcasts from America actually 
have lived in the U.S. since infancy. 
Since these people learned all they know 
about crime in America, argue the 
Italians, why should Italy be burdened 


with them now? 
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Another thing is that only the “cream 
of the crop” is being deported from the 
U.S. The Justice Department has not 
been bothering much with small fry— 
with the result that big shots from the 
American underworld are being concen- 
trated in Italy. 

Business as usual? And police au- 
thorities are convinced that most of them 
go right on doing business in the same 
old rackets, once they arrive here. Most 
of the former American thugs were in- 
volved in the international narcotics 
trade, for example, and the common 
assumption is that they are working 
the same business from the other end 
now. With their knowledge of the dope 
trade, making the switch from importer 
to broker is regarded as a natural for 
them. 

Whatever the source of income, hardly 
any of the deportees seem to be short of 
cash. Since most of them are unemployed, 
they live modestly so that they don’t at- 
tract attention. But there are spectacular 
exceptions. 

Mike Spinella, for example, lives in a 
suite in a luxury hotel at Palermo. He 


on 
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LUCKY LUCIANO (IN DARK GLASSES) TAKES A STROLL 


can often be seen at a table at the hotel’s 
outdoor café, surrounded by cronies. The 
Italian gossip is that he has an income 
of around $1,600 a day. 

Lucky Luciano owns a big apartment 
building in Naples, although the title is 
registered under another name. When he 
is not in Naples he visits Palermo, capital 
of his native Sicily, or spends his time on 
the island of Capri, where he can often 
be seen on the beach or on hotel terraces, 
flashing an outsize diamond ring that 
adorns the little finger of his left hand. 

Luciano has never accounted to author- 
ities for his obviously large income. De- 
spite the belief of narcotics investigators 
that Lucky is up to his old tricks, no 
incriminating evidence has been turned 
up so far. 

It is the flashy show put on by such 
big-timers that offends many Italians. 
But, when you come right down to it, 
the Italians don’t like any of the de- 
portees, big or small. 

“Homesick.” And the feeling is mu- 
tual. The one thing all the characters 
from the U.S. underworld agree on is 
that they don’t like being in Italy. They 
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. .. Rome won't have him any more 
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commen THEY WERE ‘WANTED’—BUT NOT BY ITALY scmmmmmg = ll want to get back to the U.S. Anyone | # 








of them, if he catches your ear, will o 
spend his time telling you what a rotten . 
place Italy is, and how he loves America. . 
Much of this new-found patriotism is, Y 
of course, spurious. But in many cases it te 
is certain that there is much in the A 
United States that the average deportee d 
misses. tr 
One of the things he misses is the kind . 
of social life he became accustomed to in as 
America. He misses the American night r 
clubs, the race tracks, the flashy Ameri- th 
can cars. Like many another American 
long away from home, he also misses the ft 
simple hamburger and other aspects of - 
home cooking. A 
Something else he longs for is the at- 
tention. He feels that in the U.S. a cer- Pr 
tain amount of glamour and _ headline ‘ 
fame goes with success as a_ big-city ™ 
racketeer. Here he is nothing but a nui- 
sance. In Italy, the headlines are not for h. 
the city gangsters but for the countrv q 
St i. bandits who lurk in the mountains of ; 
> Sicily and Sardinia, such as the late y 
— “Giuliano,” whose outlaw career has be- be 
come almost legendary in parts of the a 
country. 
Tourist attraction. The Italians just ie 


aren't impressed with a man’s reputation 
as an “American underworld big shot.” 
The deportees draw far more attention i 
from American tourists than from the |, | 
home folks. Luciano is frequently asked bs 
for his autograph by American visitors. 
Some members of the American colony 
in Rome and Naples go to considerable 
trouble just to meet him and shake his 
hand. This is a type of attention he never 
receives from Italians. 

For the most part, the deportees are 
on their own once they reach their old 
home. In some exceptional cases, author- 
ities may restrict a deported gangster’s 
movements, but this is rare. Luciano, for 
example, is forbidden to enter the city of 

















= Rome—but he can go anywhere else he 
chooses in the country. the 
Once a criminal banished by the U.S. car 
arrives at his Italian birthplace—in most the 
cases a small village he hardly knows—he clo 
registers and then sets out for a big citv he 
as quickly as possible. Few of them re- han 
main in the countryside. For example. al- q 
though 75 per cent of all deportees were the 
born in backward, rural Sicily, less than Lane 
5 per cent of them actually live there de 
now. gro 
Most of them wind up in the big cities frav 
of Milan, Rome and Naples, where they ceal 
spend a good part of their time loafing for 
around cafés in the less reputable parts Teas 
of town, talking about their contempt of } ¢s¢ 
Wide World Photos their Italian neighbors and brooding over Uni 
PEACHY PICI TOM LUCHESE ONOFRIO MINAUDO what they usually consider their unjust stan 
To Italians, they‘ll always be ‘‘Americans“ exile. fron 
You can spot these exports from the | the 








American underworld in an instant. In | 
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their flashy, overstyled clothes they are 
easy to pick out from the poorly clad, 
conservatively dressed Italians. 

For example, there is the former New 
York racketeer who makes his headquar- 
ters in a café near Rome’s central station. 
He is always dressed in a broad-shoul- 
dered, loose-fitting sport jacket, and 
trousers with a razor-sharp crease. This 
is finished off with a flaring, gaudy neck- 
tie. 

This particular character is known to 
the waiters and regular customers as 
“Ralph lAmericano”—a nickname, care- 
fully cultivated, that is his pride. These 
men do not want to be known as Italians. 
Anxious to see to it that their American 
connections are known, they encourage 
such names as “Joe Americano” or “Mike 
Americano.” They are completely con- 
temptuous of their native land. One of 
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GIULIANO WAS GLAMOROUS 
... the home product is preferred 


them spent five minutes the other day 
carefully showing an American visitor 
the “Made in America” labels in his 
clothing. He remarked, with pride, that 
he wouldn’t buy so much as an Italian 
handkerchief. 

“Denaturalized” by U. S. Many of 
the criminals now being deported were at 


| one time American citizens but have been 





| 


* “denaturalized” by the U.S. on the 


ground that they obtained citizenship 
fraudulently. Evidence that a man con- 
cealed a criminal record when applying 
for U.S. citizenship is often sufficient 
reason to “denaturalize” him. In other 
cases, the man may have entered the 
United States illegally—often the circum- 
stance with known criminals who fled 
from Italy and suddenly showed up in 
the U.S. without any legal permission 
(Continued on page 40) 
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An Expensive Packing Problem 
Has Disappeared 
Inside This Gaylord Box 


Over-all packing costs were too high. Loading and 
unloading of freight cars involved too much manual labor, 
Gaylord solved both these problems with a special box 
entirely new to the industry.* 


Such new Gaylord ideas in corrugated and solid fibre 
containers may help make your packing and product 
handling methods as up-to-date as the rest of your plant. 


From a ton load of bulk material to tiny tropical fish, the 
list of products shipped in boxes engineered by Gaylord’s 
Research and Development Division grows larger every day. 


For information on the newest developments in your 
field, call your nearby Gaylord office. 


*Case history on request 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 
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Maybe you feel that way these 


days about your own investments. 


You can’t seem to make up your 
mind which way to go—whether 
to buy, sell, or hold certain securi- 
ties. 


We don’t know all the answers, 
of course. No broker does. 


But for many years now, we’ve 
been plotting the progress of most 
major industries .. . keeping track 
of the more important companies 
... erecting the best road signs we 
can for the benefit of investors. 


If you’ve been wondering just 
what course you should follow 
yourself... 


If you’d like to know just what 
we think of any given stock—or 
your complete portfolio—just ask, 
And the more you tell us about 
yourself—your financial situation 
and your investment objectives— 
the more helpful you'll find our 
answer. 


Customer or not, there’s no 
charge for such an analysis, no 
obligation. Just address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-65 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 





Invest — for the better things in life’ 
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either to leave their homeland or to settle 
in America. 

Now many of the “refugees” from 
Italv—thoroughly Americanized in speech 
and dress—are being sent back where 
they came from. As far as Italy is con- 
cerned, it will accept, however reluc- 
tantly, the repatriation of anyone who, 
it believes, is legally an Italian citizen, 
and will issue him a passport back to 
Italy. 

However, as more and more dope ped- 
dlers, white slavers and dealers in general 
skulduggery pour in from America, Ital- 
ian irritation grows, and Italian authori- 
ties are beginning to meet U.S. techni- 
calities with technicalities of their own. 
Whenever there is any basis on which to 
deny the citizenship of a potential de- 
portee, Italy will do so, and will refuse 





JOE ADONIS 


Now many Italians feel that their land 
is being made an unwilling receptacle for 
the riffraff from the U.S. underworld. At 
the time Luciano was deported and U. S. 
authorities announced a list of other Ital- 
ians in America who could expect to get 
the same treatment, an official of the For- 
eign Ministry remarked: 

“These names, these persons, are un- 
doubtedly of Italian origin. But they 
speak Italian either in a faltering fashion 
or do not speak it at all. They grew up 
and were formed in America. In short, 
Italy cannot be held responsible for the 
conduct of the sons of its own emigrants. 
If some of them become criminals, it is 
in great part because of their environ- 
ment in the country of their adoption, 
rather than the country of their origin.” 

Some police officials object to the fact 
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... the U. S. looked good 


him the papers required for his return 
to Italy. 

Doing this is not an easy job, though, 
since Italy’s laws governing the loss of 
citizenship are far more lenient than 
those in the U.S. Also, dealing with the 
Americanized criminals once they reach 
here is not a simple matter. For example, 
authorities have recently revived a prac- 
tice of deporting hardened criminals to 
Italy's penal colony of Ustica, an island 
off the coast of Sicily. Under present 
procedures, however, only men _ with 
criminal records made in Italy are sent to 
Ustica. That exempts practically all of 
the American deportees. 

The result is that Italy’s home-grown 
criminals often get harsh treatment while 
those who learned the ways of crime in 
America are free to come and go as they 
choose in Italy, so long as they keep out 
of trouble. 


that it took the U.S. so long to get 
around to a policy of ejecting undesir- 
ables. 

“Here in Italy,” one official said, “when 
a foreigner has committed a crime and is 
sent to jail, he is usually expelled from 
the country as soon as his jail sentence 
is finished. In the U.S., you wait until a 
man is middle-aged, has piled up a large 
number of convictions and, as a result, 
is practically incorrigible—and then you 
ship him back to us.” 

Other Italians put the national indig- 
nation even more bluntly. The news- 
papers, for example, have found a pop- 
ular designation for the deported crim- 
inals. Knowing that through U.S. aid 
programs all Italians recognize the Eng- 
lish words printed on American-made 
products, the newspapers now refer to 
these latest imports as: 

“Gangsters—Made in U.S. A.” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


ROME...-PARIS....BERLIN....MOSCOW.... 





>> It turns out that Italy is in at least as bad shape politically as France 

and is drifting steadily into the hands of the Communists. 

The mess in Rome is so bad that the politicians and the press are afraid to 
talk about it above a whisper. The facts are these: 

A recount now shows that the De Gasperi Government didn't lose last June, 
after all. Instead, it won the election and by rights should now be in charge. 

The June count left the De Gasperi coalition 57,565 votes short of the 50.1 
per cent needed for majority control of Parliament. So De Gasperi had to quit. 

The recount shows that De Gasperi's group won nearer 52 per cent of the 
total vote, more than enough to win the election and to control Parliament. 

For the past six months, therefore, Italy has been governed illegally. 











>> The difficulty is, nobody in Rome knows how to correct the mistake now. 

The Coniiunists obviously don't want to correct it. 

The De Gasperi group doesn't know how to. It probably doesn't have votes 
enough to eject the 69 Leftist deputies illegally seated in Parliament, or even 
to get Parliament to approve the recount itself .... . So what to do? 

A new election, the logical remedy, has little appeal. No party is sure 
enough of its popularity to risk it. Besides, party treasuries are empty. 

Outlook is for caretaker governments, as in France, patched together by 
uneasy coalitions. This means little will be done about Italy's growing economic 
crisis, or about Trieste, or about U.S. plans for the defense of Europe. 











2> This is a situation made to order for Italy's powerful Communist Party. 

As it is, the Communists are gaining in popularity. They are capitalizing 
on governmental paralysis, on the snail's pace in land reform and tax reform. 

U.S. aid hasn't checked the Communists. They've capitalized on it, too. 

Italy's Government, though anti-Communist, keeps criticism of Communists 
off the radio, lets Communists use Government-owned presses for their papers. 

One analysis reaching the U.S. Government is this: 

Millions of Italians, though Catholics, nevertheless vote Communist because 
they reason that the Church will take care of them in the hereafter, while the 
Communists promise to take care of them in the present. Result is that Italy, 
world headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church, is drifting into the grasp of 
Soviet Russia, the Church's No. 1 enemy. 

Not that Italy is in Moscow's pocket just yet. But it's edging that way. 








>> In Paris, the mystery of why nine members of the French Parliament took a 
trip to Communist Poland is becoming clear: They want a deal with Soviet Russia 


(over) 
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that will kill the European Army plan and keep Germany permanently disarmed. ) 

The Warsaw Communists footed the bill for the trip, and were very generous. 
The French politicians returned to Paris loaded with expensive gifts. 

More trips, to other satellite capitals, are in the offing. 

Moscow's idea, hammered home during the Warsaw visit, is that a rearmed 
Western Germany, as urged by the U.S., will endanger France, and that the best 
possible security for France is a defense alliance with Soviet Russia. 

Millions in France already feel this way. 

A political comeback for Edouard Daladier, prewar Premier, is at stake in 
all this. He headed the delegation to Warsaw and, a year ago, made a mysterious 
trip to East Berlin. He has been lying low politically in France, for he is the 
man who as Premier in 1938 signed the Munich Pact, the deal with Hitler. 

Now he is aiming at a comeback via a deal with Malenkov. 

A deal, despite U.S. opposition, is a possibility sooner or later. 























>> Once the Big Four conference at Berlin actually gets under way..... 

The Allies will find the cards stacked against them. 

Vyacheslav Molotov of Moscow will be leading from strength. This is why: 

Molotov has had his way on the date for the meeting, and the city. 

Soviet policy in East Germany, on the verge of collapse six months ago, is 
recovering just when U.S. ideas for West Germany are running into trouble. 

Western diplomats will be handicapped by the widespread yearning in Allied 
capitals for an end of tension, for defense cuts, for lower taxes. 

Concessions, in this situation, are hardly to be expected from Molotov. 

















>> There's no sign that Russia's goal is changed. This goal is still to win 

control of all Germany. Soviet strategy--exactly opposite to U.S. strategy--is 
to keep Germany, for now, divided and unarmed. Ultimately, Moscow expects, a 
helpless Germany will fall into its hands. This is behind Molotov's maneuvering. 

Molotov at Berlin will fight a European Army, work for a Franco-Soviet 
alliance, encircling Germany, work to get the U.S. kicked out of Europe. 

The trend, actually, is this way now. So Molotov can just sit tight. 

U.S. policies are in trouble in Europe, in Asia and at home. France, major 
U.S. ally, is all but paralyzed. Italy is in the same fix. British public 
opinion is pushing for a deal with Russia, maybe even some appeasing. A reces- 
sion in the capitalist world, in addition, may weaken the Allies still further. 

Molotov's cue at Berlin will be to let the Allies do any conceding. 

















>> The U.S., on its part, enters the Berlin meeting under heavy handicaps. 

U.S. plan for Germany, involving German troops in a European Army, a real 
Franco-German partnership, is all but dead. France will probably kill it. This 
leaves the U.S. without any plan for Germany that the Allies agree on. Yet the 
main purpose of the Berlin conference is to agree on the future of Germany. 

Defense of Europe, to make matters worse, is put in jeopardy by the crises 
in Italy and France. For Molotov, the timing at Berlin could hardly be better. 

U.S. is to be blamed, however, if there's no progress at Berlin. 

Aneurin Bevan, British Laborite and critic of the U.S., puts it this way: 
“Agreement is possible, but only if both sides want it. A heavy responsibility 
will rest on the side that seems to be unready to reach a settlement." 

It looks as if the U.S. will be lucky to get out of Berlin with its shirt. 
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THE HALOID COMPANY 


54-114X HALOID STREET © ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


ANYTHING WRITTEN, TYPED, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
COPIED ON TO PAPER MASTERS / 


FOR DUPLICATING > 


Xerography is setting exciting records in hundreds of large and 
small companies in cutting duplicating costs, speeding production, 
eliminating re-typing, proofreading and errors. 

Forms, letters, bulletins, charts, reports, graphs, manuals, engi- 
neering drawings, government regulations or anything written, 
typed, drawn or printed, can be reproduced with photographic, 
accuracy in about 3 minutes on to an offset paper master for run off 
of multiple copies on an offset duplicator. Original copy may be 
enlarged, reduced or reproduced same size by xerography in XeroX 
Lith-Master® copying equipment. With xerography, copies can be 
made from one or both sides of original material. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can 
be made from any original subject in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic, direct 
positive xerography process in paperwork duplicating applications, 
whether it’s an involved production order writing system, parts or 
directory list, or government directive. 


Write for ‘‘proof of performance” folders showing how com- 
panies of all kinds are cutting costs and saving time with xerography. 
For instance: Bausch & Lomb Optical Company saves $12,000 a year 
in its Stenographic Dept. and $6,000 a year in an Engineering Dept. 
Atlantic Refining Company saves $18,000 a year duplicating engineer- 


ing data, office forms, charts, etc. 


CANADA—The Haloid Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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U.S. SHORTAGE: SCIENTISTS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Are scientists still in short sup- 
ply—when unemployment is developing in many 
lines of industry? 

What’s to be the effect on scientific jobs of truce 
in Korea, defense cutbacks? Is a science career still 
a good bet for ambitious youths? What’s happening 
to college draft policy? 

To get answers to these and other questions, the 
Board of Editors of U.S. News & World Report in- 
vited Howard A. Meyerhoff, executive director of 
the Scientific Manpower Commission, to its con- 
ference room for an interview. 








HowarpD A. MEYERHOFF is head of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, which represents eight top 
professional societies and their 130,000 members. 

The Commission is working with colleges, em- 
ployers and Government, trying to develop policies 
that will allow the best use of scientists in national 
emergencies. 

From his vantage point, Mr. Meyerhoff has gained 
unusual insight into the opportunities and problems 
that face youths with a science career in mind. He is 
54, a well-known geologist, and has held a variety of 
posts in education and industry. 








Q You find there is still a grave shortage of scientists in the 
U.S., Mr. Meyerhoff, even with the cutback in defense 
activities? 

A Yes, very definitely. The Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission has just completed its annual survey, for example, 
and it shows a shortage of 35,000 to 40,000 engineers right 
now. 

Q You mean that 40,000 young engineers could be used 
by industry tomorrow morning? 

A Yes, many of those 40,000 openings are actually in 
existence and unfilled. Others represent projections of prob- 
able openings on the basis of statements by industrial con- 
cerns that certain projects are undermanned and that others 
have been shelved until the personnel is available. 

Q But with the truce in Korea, many people expect a re- 
cession. If it develops and business contracts rather noticeably, 
would you expect it to hit the technical staffs first of all? 

A I will give you a qualified answer on that. More than 
half of the research and development going on in this country 
is supported by the Government—primarily through the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense. Total 
expenditures will exceed 2 billion dollars in this field. Next 
fiscal year, despite a decline in over-all federal spending, 
the scientific-research program of the Government calls for 
about a 4 per cent increase in scientific and technological 
personnel. So in that big area no decline is in sight regardless 
of what happens to business. 

Now if the defense cutback goes deep, and business 
really declines, I am confident that there would be the 
loss of a number of scientific jobs in private industry. But 
that would last only until industry made its readjustment 
and got back into peacetime activity that has been delayed 
by defense work—simply not started for lack of trained per- 
sonnel. And within a very short time companies would be 
carrying on the kinds of research development and _ pro- 
duction that have lagged somewhat because of the necessity 


of concentrating on the war situation—or the potential war 
situation. 

Q So a scientific career still looks like a very good job 
objective for a young man thinking of college? 

A I would say very definitely yes. What I have said for 
engineering is true in other fields as well. The shortages 
appear in many different areas, and are more acute in some, 
of course, than others. The engineers have the largest total, 
but let’s remember that engineering embraces electricity, 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, mining engineer- 
ing, and—don’t let me leave any out—I suppose chemical en- 
gineering should be put in there, too. 

Q And so when you say a shortage of 35,000 to 40,000 
engineers, you mean in all those different specialities? 

A That’s right. Then the shortage in the scientific fields is 
over and above that. That is something which the Scientific 
Manpower Commission is surveying at the present time. 

Q You don't have a figure to measure the shortage of 
scientists other than engineers? 

A No. We have a panel making a survey of the current 
shortage in industry at the present time. I doubt if the figures 
will be available until March, but as we see the situation at 
present there is a very precarious balance in the number of 
biologists available, and the number of jobs that are available 
to them. The situation in the other sciences is that of a 
shortage, but we don’t know its magnitude. In chemistry, it 
is a very definite shortage—perhaps running into thousands, 
and in the field of physics I think an estimate of a shortage 
of about 600 to 750 would not exaggerate the facts. 

Q Would it seem reasonable that, in addition to the short- 
age of 35,000 to 40,000 engineering specialists, there is a 
shortage of perhaps as many as 5,000 to 10,000 scientific 
people? 

A I think that would be a fair estimate, 5,000 certainly, 
and perhaps as many as 10,000. And again let’s distinguish 
between jobs that could be filled tomorrow morning and jobs 
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Where Draft Policy Is Wrong . . . Russia’s Advantages 


- « e Openings for 35,000 Engineers, 5,000 Scientists 


that would be created if there was any chance at all of get- 
ting the personnel. 

Q In other words the shortage of 5,000 to 10,000 would 
cover both types of opportunities? 

A Ten thousand probably would, and my guess would be 
that at least 4,000 jobs would be available tomorrow morn- 
ing if the people were. 


DRAFT EFFECT: ‘DISASTROUS’— 


Q Turning to military man-power policy, how is the draft 
affecting the supply of trained scientists? 

A In a startlingly disastrous way. That may sound like 
overstatement, but I think not. The draft policy with respect 
to the training of scientists particularly, and engineers to a 
lesser extent, has suddenly tightened up. 

The man-power pool is getting rather low, so draft boards 
are turning to the educationally deferred men, and they are 
picking out graduate students. 

Q Are there any figures on that? 

A Ican only give you a few figures, plus a projection based 
upon them. The change in attitude toward graduate students 
seems to have occurred around May 1, just before the end of 
the last college year. 

Q In 1953? 

A In’53, yes, sir. And since that time a number of graduate 
departments have been complaining to their respective soci- 
eties, and two of those groups, the American Chemical 
Society and the American Psychological Association, brought 
their problem to the Scientific Manpower Commission, so we 
made a spot check of the situation. We covered only 33 science 
departments in 19 different institutions in 12 States that were 
scattered from California to Massachusetts, and from Minne- 
sota to Texas. We found that in these 33 departments approxi- 
mately 100 graduate students had been pulled into service by 
draft boards, notwithstanding the fact that they had had edu- 
cational deferments to continue their work. 

We found that 64 full-time graduate students had been 
drawn into the service between May 1 and November 15, and 
that 23 additional graduate assistants [instructors] had simi- 
larly been pulled in, leaving the graduate departments in a 
bad spot, because most of these changes in classification had 
been made in the summer, the appeals were heard late in the 
summer or just after the colleges had reopened, so that there 
was practically no opportunity to make replacements. In addi- 
tion to that, two instructors working on their Ph.D. degrees 
were drawn into the service, too. 

Now, as I figure the situation, here are 89 people in ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of the science departments of the 
country. If that sample is representative of what is happening 
in the other 97 per cent of the science units, we have had 
about 3,000 students in science withdrawn from graduate 
work and assigned to military service, since May 1, 1953. 

Q But isn’t the problem of the draft becoming a minor one, 
with the cut in the size of the armed forces? 
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A Even if they cut the armed forces down to, say, 3 million 
or to 2.8 million, you would still have to draft an average of 
more than 23,000 a month for the next two years to maintain 
that lower strength, as I understand the man-power figures. 
That’s because a large number of men will have completed 
their two years of service in the year 1954. That would mean, 
you see, that draft boards will be called upon to scour the 
country, because the number of men who are reaching the age 
of 18 is going to be rather low. 


FEWER CHOOSE SCIENCE— 


Q Already there has been quite a decline in the flow of 
highly trained people into industry, hasn’t there? 

A Exactly. That’s what makes the situation so serious, and, 
more than that, there’s a big drop in the inflow of new ad- 
vanced science students. A report published by the National 
Science Foundation early this year under the title of “Financial 
Support Available for Graduate Students” shows that in 1951 
and 1952 there were 11,721 new graduate students entering 
their first year of graduate work. One year later, in the 
academic year 1952-53, there were only 8,000. 

Q That’s the year starting October, 1952? 

A Yes. Now the draft step-up has occurred since, so that 
even if we make a generous allowance for the flow back of 

(Continued on next page) 
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students from the Army—men who have put in their two 
years of service—and after allowing for women graduates 
and foreign graduates, I would say that in the year 1953-54, 
the year that started in September, 53, in our colleges and 
universities the figure must have dropped,*let us say con- 
servatively, by 2,000 to 3,000. So that we are down to an all- 
time low with regard to graduate students who are starting 
careers in science. 

Q Probably we now have in the neighborhood of 5,000 
such first-year students, where two years ago we had nearly 
12,000? 

A That’s right. It’s an appalling drop. When we consider 
how much we depend upon scientific development, we must 
face this fact, I think, with considerable alarm. 


Bigger Drain on Graduate Students 

Q Is your point that the draft is taking hundreds of ad- 
vanced science students, at a time when the armed forces are 
being reduced and the Army is even talking about releasing 
some of its professional soldiers with low I.Q.’s? 

A That’s the exact situation—and unfortunately there 
seems to be no change in the offing. Unless the policy of 
Selective Service, or the law, is changed, or some direc- 
tive is issued that will stop the military drain on our grad- 
uate students of science, I think we can anticipate an ex- 
tremely serious situation and a grave shortage in practically 
every field of science. All fields are hit more or less alike, 
although some have taken it on the chin a little more 
than others. 

For example, in the field of chemistry there was only a 7 
per cent drop between 1951 and 1952 in the whole field, but 
a 23 per cent drop in the new students entering on the first 
year of graduate work. In the physical sciences, which include 
the atomic scientists, the drop was 36 per cent. In the earth 
sciences, geology, geophysics—well, geology particularly—the 
drop was a staggering 42 per cent. In the biological sciences 
it was about 30 per cent. The over-all average is very nearly 
32 per cent. 

Q That is the drop in numbers of students entering first- 
year graduate work in autumn of 1952, as compared with 
1951? 

A Yes, sir. And that was before this latest crackdown draft 
policy came along. So we know that enrollment in the autumn 
of 1953 was even lower, and the prospect for enrollment in 
the autumn of 1954 is for a further decline. 

One thing must be kept in mind, however. We do have a 
moderate number, very moderate indeed, of women graduate 
students that are unaffected by this change. They will provide 
the graduate schools with a sort of backlog of students, and 
we also have in the science departments of this country in 
excess of 25 per cent foreign students. It seems a little in- 
congruous that we should be training as large a group of 
foreign students as we are our own students, but that’s pre- 
cisely the situation that will result unless our policy is 
changed. We will be training foreigners and we won't be 
training our own people. 

Q What is the total number of graduate students in this 
country? 

A The total number of graduate students in all fields—the 
humanities, the languages and everything else—is 196,000. 

Q How many of those are in science and engineering 
courses? 


A The number in the sciences, including psychology, is 
33,100. 

Q How many are women? 

A About 5,000. 

Q And how many are foreigners? 

A I would say 8,000. 

Q Do you think we are making the same mistake that 
many people agree was made in World War I and in World 
War II—namely, that of not saving our “seed corn” of new 
young scientists? 

A Yes. We have learned nothing—in fact, it looks as if 
we know a little less. We might have learned. I think, from 
the situation in France in World—War II, France—put_prac- 
tically all of its men of military age in uniform—that spread 
in age, you know, is very generous in France—and it left a 
great many of its war factories completely unmanned by tech- 
nicians and scientists and engineers, because they went into 
the service. 

The French populace, of course, thought that was the 
way it should be. They talked about equality of service—a 
phrase that we have taken over and are plugging at the 
present time—in the thought that everybody should serve his 
country in uniform, not realizing that many of them who have 
technical training can serve best in some other way. And in 
the case of France, when the mistake was realized and men 
were taken out of uniform, the public protested furiously, and 
I think that was a contributing factor in France’s rout. 

Q What is the British practice? 

A The British had no clear practice, except that they did 
keep key personnel throughout the war in industry, where 
needed. 

Q From youngsters just coming along, through graduate 
schools? 

A Yes. They defer students from military service, but the 
number is small, and that’s the way it should be anyway. We 
are not interested in creating a class of scientists; we are 
interested merely in saving a few key people with demon- 
strated technical and scientific ability. 

Q Are you afraid that you are not going to keep any of 
them if the present trend of the draft law continues? 

A That’s what we must fear. Even our Russian contem- 
poraries are placing great stress upon engineering and scien- 
tific development, to the extent that, as projected in the next 
year, the’Russians will graduate approximately 50,000 engi- 
neérs, while we are going to graduate only 17,500. 

Q What about other science students over there?- 

A The Russians will graduate about twice as many scien- 
tists and technologists as we will in this present school year. 
As you see, in the engineering field the differential is almost 
three times as many. 


RESEARCH THAT WAITS— 


Q Ils it a fact that various scientific programs in this coun- 


try suffered for lack of trained personnel all through the 


Korean crisis? 

A Oh, yes, yes. In fact a great deal of civilian research 
development which had either no bearing or no obvious bear- 
ing on the Korean effort, simply was shelved. 

Q Was that true also of some national-defense programs? 

A Yes, there were a number of them that seemed less 
urgent, and were therefore shelved until scientists and tech- 
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.. “A few draft boards have no sympathy with education’ 


nologists became available. In this kind of situation, and 
we are still in it today, we might ignore something as far- 
fetched as the atomic bomb seemed in 1939. We have to 
make choices. We can’t do everything with our present 
limited supply of man power, and there is no prospect 
that we will be able to do everything for a long time 
to come. 


DEFERMENT FOR WHOM?— 


Q What is your answer to the mother who puts pressure 
on the draft board because her boy has been taken while a 
boy down the street is allowed to stay in college? 

A I think we should assure that mother that the boy who 
has been allowed to stay in college has shown the evidence 
of ability that will make a greater national contribution 
through his learning and the skills of learning, than he would 
if he went into uniform. 

He may even be the means of keeping her boy from being a 
war casualty. I might mention here that at the present time 
the number of deferments is pretty small in proportion to the 
number of people in uniform. We have at least 3.2 million 
men in uniform. 

Take the figure for industrial deferments—we are treating 
industry the same way as we are the schools at the present 
time. Industrial deferments have been dropping at the rate 
of 700 per month since Jan. 1, 1953. They are now down 
below 25,000. Well, now, compute that on the percentage of 
the number of men in uniform, and it is three quarters of 1 
per cent. You will find that perhaps 60 per cent of the men 
industrially deferred are engineers or scientists, though that 
figure may be a little high. 

A survey recently completed in the State of Ohio shows 
that only 50 per cent of those deferred for industrial reasons 
were engineers and scientists, and that to me is a very small 
exception to make in the interest of national security. The 
number of educational deferments at the graduate level is 
even smaller than that in the light of the figures I have given 
you. In fact it would be a little under seven tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

Q What do you advocate as a solution for the problem? 

A The general policy of educational deferment, like the 
general policy of industrial deferment, has been quite clearly 
set forth. The bases for deferment in these two categories are 
clear in directives that are in the hands of the local service 
boards, the State service boards and the national Selective 
Service Board. 

I think the one thing that is needed, and I have General 
Hershey’s word for this [Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service], is a clear directive or congressional 
authorization to grant indefinite deferments for those with 
exceptional engineering or scientific ability. The number 
would be very small—it certainly would not be more than a 
quarter of those who are studying science and engineering. 
So that the grand total is really a very small percentage, per- 
haps as little as 2 per cent, of the total of armed forces, that 
we feel we need under present conditions. 

General Hershey says he cannot determine whether a 
man will serve—only when. I believe this: If Selective Serv- 
ice is really to be selective, he should be empowered to 
select those few who demonstrate special capacity to con- 
tribute to this nation’s defense, security and welfare in 


technological fields. That directive, perhaps, should come 
from the President or from his agent, Arthur §. Flemming, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization; or better yet 
it might appropriately come through the enactment of a law 
by Congress. 

Q Has there been any hardening of draft policy on defer- 
ments of undergraduates in college? 

A Some, but not to any great degree. Apparently it has 
reflected the extreme difficulty some local draft boards are 
said to have in filling their quotas. 

Q They have tended to go ahead and draft the college boys 
to meet quotas? 

A Yes. 

Q Regardless of scholastic standing? 

A There are a few draft boards—I hope not too many— 
that simply have no sympathy at all with the principle of 
education. You remember, a couple of draft boards resigned 
because of the enunciation of that principle. They are cer- 
tainly not very patriotic, as I see it, and certainly not very 
farsighted. 

Q There is a report that a number of draft boards are 
beginning to ignore the 2-S deferment, and simply keep 
their men unexamined rather than give the 2-S classifi- 
cation— 

A That has been a fact turned up in a recent re-evaluation 
and reassessment of the number of men available to Selective 
Service. There is a very large figure in the monthly list put 
out by Selective Service—760,000 men in the 1-A category 
not yet examined. A substantial number of these men are 
getting an education at one level or another, and the draft 
boards, rather than classify them as 2-S’s, have classified them 
as 1-A unexamined. 


College Deferments to Stop? 

Q Some have said that in the autumn of 1954 the entire 
college deferment program is likely-to go out— 

A On the theory that by then the flow back of youngsters 
from the armed forces into the colleges would be great 
enough so that you could cut off the deferment program and 
rely on the inflow of students who had completed their mil- 
itary service. I know that was considered. 

That question will come up again for consideration. It 
still does not affect the policy for which I am arguing: namely, 
that where we have exceptional talent that can be trained for 
exceptional service in technological and scientific fields, we 
ought to be just as smart as our potential adversaries and 
make the most of their abilities by indefinite deferment, if you 
want to call it that. After all, we do defer certain groups. We 
have special categories for the medical men and we have 
complete deferment for the ministers of the gospel. Certainly 
in the interests of national security, it seems to me we ought 
to do something different with our exceptionally talented 
people in the technological and scientific fields. 

The number is small, so we are not creating a large class 
of people—certainly not all scientists and not all engineers 
will go into it. They should not. Recently at Boston a 
national official of Selective Service mentioned that the prin- 
ciple of universal military service was established at Plymouth 
in 1620, and contended it should be carried on. Perhaps he 
forgot that in 1954 we are not fighting Indians. Our very 
survival depends on our science and technology, and we 
should act accordingly. 
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We've Been Asked: 
ABOUT ‘FREE-SPEECH’ 





RULES 





¢ Shift in policy by NLRB now gives employers and unions 
new rules on collective-bargaining elections. 


® Some restrictions are placed on ie dite in period 


just before the voting starts. 


® Unions claim employers get advantage under changes, 
want Taft-Hartley law repealed or revised. 


Does an employer now have more 
freedom to tell his workers what 
he thinks of unions? 

Yes. In a complete reversal of a two- 

year-old policy, the new National La- 

bor Relations Board says an emplover, 
at any time, can express his views about 
unions to his employes, assembled dur- 
ing working hours and on company prem- 
ises, without giving a union an equal op- 
portunity to reply. In the past—under 
the so-called Bonwit Teller doctrine—the 
union had to be given a chance, during 
a pre-election campaign, for rebuttal on 
the premises during regular working time, 
if the union requested it. For an em- 
ployer to refuse was an unfair labor 
practice and could result in the setting 
aside of a collective-bargaining election. 


Will an employer have complete 
freedom to say what he wants? 
No. There still are restrictions on anti- 
union speeches and statements by em- 
ployers. An employer can get into trouble, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, if he makes 
a speech that is considered coercive. 
Primarily, a coercive speech is one that 
carries a threat of reprisal to workers for 
union activities or a promise of benefits 

for those who do not join. 


Are new restrictions placed on elec- 
tion campaigning? 
They are. In another case, the Labor 
Board lays down a new rule that neither 
an employer nor a union may make an 
election speech on company time to 
workers assembled in a mass meeting 
within 24 hours before the voting starts. 


What happens if the 24-hour rule 
is violated? 

Then the results of the election can be 
set aside. If an employer makes an elec- 
tion speech to a mass assembly of em- 
ployes on working time within 24 hours 
of an election, the union can complain 
to the Labor Board. If NLRB upholds 
the complaint, and the union loses the 
election, then the results will be set 
aside. On the other hand. if a union 
violates the 24-hour rule and wins in the 
voting, the employer can ask NLRB to 
invalidate the election. 


Can an employer address his em- 

ployes after working hours? 
Yes. The rule applies only during work- 
ing hours. But an employer, in the 24- 
hour moratorium period, can invite his 
employes to hear a speech made either 
before their working time or after they 
get off duty. Such a speech is all right, so 
long as the workers decide voluntarily 
whether they will attend. 


A voluntary meeting outside working 
time can be held either on the company 
premises or off them. Similarly, a union 
can hold a meeting during the 24 hours, 
outside of working time. But, in both 
cases, the Board stresses that attendance 
must be left entirely up to the workers. 


Is campaign literature banned during 
the 24 hours? 

No. Both the employer and union can dis- 

tribute letters or other campaign litera- 

ture, either on or off the company prem- 

ises. 


Can an employer talk to individual 
workers? 
Yes. In the same way, a foreman may 
express his personal views to individual 
employes during the 24-hour period. But, 
here, the employer or foreman must use 
caution to avoid anything that might ap- 
pear to apply coercion or pressure. Also 
a systematic calling in of employes, in- 
dividually or in groups, for private talks 


might bring NLRB objections. 


What about use of a sound truck out- 
side the gates? 

NLRB recently prohibited use of loud- 

speakers on sound trucks to send propa- 

ganda into polling places even though 

the trucks themselves were outside the 

voting area. 


These two changes in NLRB procedures 
have brought sharp protests from labor 
spokesmen as “antiunion” and as open- 
ing the way for employers to make anti- 
union speeches to “captive audiences” on 
company time. They point to the new 
rules as further reasons why the Taft- 
Hartley Act should be repealed or sub- 
stantially amended. 
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All the important people fly nowadays 


Presidents (and future presidents like the one above), prime ministers, 
senators ... they’re all flying today. Plus millions of other people! 

The number of passengers carried by United Air Lines UNITED 
during the past year is greater than the combined | 
population of Los Angeles, Boston and Milwaukee. 
This great and growing public acceptance .. . 
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HE picture shows you a revolution on wheels. This is 
T the latest edition of the fine car that stirred up a new 
trend wherever the living is modern—the one fine car whose 
sales doubled in two short years. 

This is the new 1954 Lincoln, freshly designed fore and 
aft, inside and out, to express modern living as does nothing 
else on wheels. 

You see it in the new grille and the distinctive rear deck— 

1. Lincoln color combinations in silky gabardines and rich the functional beauty of today’s homes. The new ground- 
broadcloths. 2.1 ustrous leathers available in a wide color é > 
choice on Capri models. 3-New 1954 Lincoln Capri Coupe. 
Improved V-8 engine has new vacuum-operated 4-barrel car- 
buretor. Power steering, power brakes, 4-way power seat, discover more news. 

electric power window lifts, optional at extra cost, You find the comfort of a modern living room, and the 


hugging look is suggestive of modern architecture; even the 
windows have the feeling of glass walls. Once inside, you 















NEWEST TREND IN MODERN LIVING 








is beauty, too. Colors are as clear and vibrant as those you use at 
w | hbome—all appointments have the elegance that marks mod- 
se |em living. And once in motion, you find even more news. 
| Here, above all, is the action that matches the pace you set 
id |jin modern living. Lincoln’s world-famous V-8 engine (with 
vg | new 4-barrel ca rburetor) gives you the ultimate in performance. 
New oversized brakes give you the ultimate in confidence. 
— || You can easily see how Lincoln is designed for modern DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
d- ||living. But you can find out about its astonishing performance 
he 4mly by experiencing it. Your Lincoln dealer invites you to try POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
ou |aLincoln or a Lincoln Capri. You will never want to 20 back 
anything else! 
he |LINCOLN DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY TAKES 1ST, 2ND, 3RD, 4TH IN STOCK CAR CLASS 





LINCOLN WINS AGAIN IN PAN-AMERICAN ROAD RACE= 
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GREAT BALD EAGLES nesting high above a Douglas fir tree farm in the Pacific Northwest. Selected areas 
of timber have been clear-cut and blocks of mature trees left near by as a seed source to grow a new crop. 


tree farmers ¢row wood to build homes for a nation... 


Tree farms can supply an endless flow of 
wood to build homes like this one made of 
West Coast lumber. Inside or out, wood 
offers individuality, beauty and economy. 





Tree farmers are managing privately owned forestlands so that there 
will always be a supply of wood products for home building and other 
uses. Since timber is a renewable resource, it is being grown and har- 
vested as a crop... like wheat or corn. All across America, new crops 
of trees for tomorrow are replacing those harvested for today’s needs. 
‘Tree farmers are assuring an uninterrupted wood supply for the years 
ahead by balancing timber growth and harvest and by protecting their 
forests against fire, insects and disease. 

Wood is America’s favorite building material, more popular today 
than ever because its variety of beautiful finishes and textures is in 
keeping with modern trends. It is easily adaptable to any building or 
remodeling plan, offering superior qualities of insulation and durability. 

A perpetual wocd supply is the objective of more than 4,600 tree 
farmers who operate about 29 million acres of industrial timberland. All 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating forestlands are managed as 
certified tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington, for a free 
copy of our colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 











The MAN 


Charles E. Wilson 





The NEWS 





Cutback in Arms 


Wilson Bucks the ‘Brass’ 
—And Comes Out on Top 


” Charles E. Wilson, engineer, automobile maker, 
emerges as the boss of the Pentagon and the 
man who turned tradition-bound military minds 
to new concepts of American defensive power. 


geo SECRETARY Charles E. Wilson, 
a man accustomed to having his 
own way, is imposing a new concept 
of U.S. defense policy upon the na- 
tion’s high military leaders. After less 
than a year in office, Mr. Wilson, formerly 
president of General Motors, plainly is 
in charge of things at the Pentagon. 

Numerous changes have been made, 
The Secretary has cut through the bram- 
bles of old service procedures. He has 
straightened out lines of authority. He 
has instituted a constant search for ways 
of doing things better, more cheaply, 
more quickly. This is producing results 
in savings and efficiency. But most im- 
portant of all is the new military policy. 

The idea, backed by President Eisen- 
hower, is that the United States must 
rely upon ever-increasing air power and 
the use of the new nuclear weapons of 
all kinds for its defense. Meanwhile, the 
size and importance of the Army and 
Navy are to be reduced. Big armies and 
navies are very costly. Mr. Wilson says 
such a program eventually will make the 
U.S. stronger than ever—and save a lot 
of monev to boot. 


Not all are ready to agree, however. 
The plan is the subject of a growing con- 
troversy. Some even call it a gamble. It 
will be searchingly studied in the new 
Congress. Mr. Wilson is to have a lot of 
explaining to do in committee sessions. 
However, he is a man accustomed to 
giving orders, not making explanations. 

Defense is one of the most critical of 
current issues, and Mr. Wilson is central 
to that issue. He has made his personali- 
ty felt throughout the services, per- 
haps is influencing history still to be 
made. The fifth Secretary of Defense in 
little more than six years, he differs 
markedly from all his predecessors, 

Engineer. Trained originally as an en- 
gineer, Mr. Wilson keeps two slide rules 
handy in a top desk drawer. At first, his 
associates were a bit startled, uneasy, 
when he would reach for one of these in- 
struments to check their statistics, pro- 
ject figures into the future. They have 
gotten accustomed to the slide rules now. 

Mr. Wilson likes to tackle one problem 
at a time and keep worrying it until a 
solution is reached. If he has an unsolved 
problem and no social engagements, he 





THE SECRETARY: PATIENT. . . 
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INFORMAL . 
“Uncle Charlie” plainly is in charge of things at the Pentagon 
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customarily works on into the evening 
until he finds the answer. In this process 
he avoids big round-table conferences, 
calls in those most familiar with the sub- 
ject one at a time. 

From them he expects precise infor- 
mation. The Secretary has no use for long, 
elaborate reports, or Army-style oral 
briefings with their cut-and-dried recom- 
mendations. He prefers to sit informal- 
ly, ask questions, listen, test sugges- 
tions. In this, as in most situations, Mr. 
Wilson talks slangily, with only a sparing 
regard for the niceties of English usage. 

The Secretary is a man of unlimited 
energy and a_ well-controlled: patience. 
He does not anger easily. But when 
angry situations arise, he recognizes that 
time is being lost and has a gentle way 
of suggesting: Well, let’s take a look at 
it from another viewpoint. 

Once a decision has been thought out 
and reached, Mr. Wilson sticks to it 
adamantly. There is some complaint 


from his associates that he lacks flexibili- 

ty. He simply keeps the pressure on those 

who may still incline to disagree. He 
(Continued on page 56) 
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NO “EXTRA FARE”! 





ON THE LUXURIOUS 


ol 
“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


BETWEEN CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 


Now you can ride one of America’s most famous trains... elegant in 
design and furnishings, superb in service... without the ‘‘extra fare.” 





The Streamliner ““Crry oF Los ANGELES” remains on the same fast 39% 
hour schedule—westbound and eastbound —between Chicago and Los 
Angeles over the smooth, straight Union Pacific roadbed. 


All types of modern accommodations are available to Pullman passen- 
gers. There also are reserved Coach seats with adjustable backs and pull- 
out leg rests for day and night comfort. 


Smart Club and Lounge cars add to the enjoyment of the journey as do 
the tempting dining-car meals, offering a choice of freshly prepared foods. 


For the finest in transportation ride the Streamliner ““Crry oF Los 
ANGELES.” 


\t fe 
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STREAMLINER 


Another outstanding train between Chicago and Los 
Angeles operating on time-saving Streamliner schedule 
at no extra fare. Budget meals, freshly prepared, served 
in modern dining car: breakfast 65¢, luncheon 85¢, 
dinner $1.00. 


HALF FARE TRAVEL PLAN 


This economical family travel plan applies when board- 
ing any Union Pacific train, including the Streamliners, 
on any Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 











The Man, The News 





Wilson keeps the pressure 
on those who disagree .. . 


has complained of too much “passive re- 
sistance” among the generals and ad- 
mirals. Pentagon sources are sure that 
this exists in some quarters regarding 
the new defense conception. 

Over the years, Mr. Wilson’s only rec- 
reation has been his cattle-breeding 
farm in Michigan. It now is far away. 
Week in, week out he gets practically 
no recreation. 

His colleagues often worry about the 
Secretary’s health, but, at 63, his bound- 
less drive seldom diminishes. Up to a 
point, he enjoys Washington’s social do- 
ings, for they give him an opportunity to 
meet Administration officials he other- 
wise would seldom see. 

Businessman. As an industrialist in a 
business Administration, Mr. Wilson 
has sought to apply business principles 
to the Defense Department. He is the 
first of the five Defense Secretaries to 
have an opportunity to select his own as- 
sistants. And he went to the field of busi- 
ness for most of them, seeking men who 
had operated large and complicated en- 
terprises, men who knew the value of a 
$10 bill but were not paralyzed by big 
decisions. 

To attract such executives, he created 
new positions in the Department. A slew 
of boards, commissions and committees 
that had been operating for the most part 
independently were abolished, their 
work aligned under assistant secretaries 
of Defense. 

Seven such new assistant-secretary 
posts were created. But, over all, they 
resulted in a reduction of employes. Now, 
many of the assistant secretaries refer to 
Mr. Wilson affectionately as “Uncle 
Charlie.” 

The Secretary has worked closely with 
his military as well as his civilian assist- 
ants. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
said to be in and out of the Secretary’s 
office three to four times more frequently 
than his predecessors. In addition, Mr. 
Wilson sometimes joins the Joint Chiefs 
in their discussions. Such contacts un- 
doubtedly were helpful in obtaining their 
assent to the new defense scheme. 

New policy. The defense plan was 
evolved over the months. First of all, 
Mr. Wilson had to take in hand the de- 
fense budget for the current fiscal year 
prepared by the outgoing Truman Ad- 
ministration. It called for expenditures 
of 45.5 billion dollars. Mr. Wilson and 
his aides began poking into the possibili- 
ties of reducing it. 

Soft spots were found and carved out; 
fat was eliminated; some advance orders, 
particularly for airplanes, were trimmed. 
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. . . Between Wilson and 
the President: easy familiarity 


What Mr. Wilson considered a badly in- 
efficient situation was found in the Air 
Force, and has since been in process 
of rectification. The result is that the 
Defense Department now expects to 
spend no more than 42.5 billion dollars 
this year. 

In midsummer a new Joint Chiefs of 
Staff took over and was directed to take 
what came to be known as a “new look” 
at defense policy and defense budgets. 
In early October they came back with a 
report, but to Mr. Wilson it had too much 
of the old look about it. He went to the 
White House with his problem. 

Between the Defense Secretary and 
the President there is an easy familiarity. 
Mr. Wilson respects Mr. Eisenhower, the 
conqueror of Europe, as a military strat- 
egist. The President knows Mr. Wilson 
as an authority on logistics—on procure- 
ment and supply of the many things that 
fighting men must have. 

The two usually have little difficulty 
in reaching an agreement. In this case it 
was decided that the Joint Chiefs should 
take still another look at the situation. 
They did so. Mr. Wilson sat in with 
them for the final discussion. The result 
was the new concept. 

This looks ahead as far as mid-1957, 
with air power constantly expanding, the 
number of men in the Army and of men 
and ships in the Navy contracting. Some 
highly placed military men were skepti- 
cal. They thought the plan untried and 
too daring. They clung to traditional 
ideas. 

Admiral Radford, a Navy man but 
an advocate of great air power, came 
around first, and he was instrumental 
in getting the agreement of the others. 
But skeptics still remain, within the 
services as well as outside, and the 
Navy reportedly is none too happy 
about the prospects. 

On top. Mr. Wilson, just now, is the 
master of the situation. The generals 
and the admirals, however reluctantly, 
have yielded to him—and to the Presi- 
dent. 

One previous Secretary of De- 
fense, Louis Johnson, also bested the 
“brass,” cut expenditures, impounded 
appropriations. But the war in Korea 
brought changes. Mr. Johnson was 
fired. His retrenchment policies were 
reversed. 

Few would deny that warlike develop- 
ments, in Korea again or elsewhere in 
the world, might have the effect of un- 
doing Mr. Wilson’s new concept. It is a 
verdict that history must make. Mean- 
while, Mr. Wilson readily accepts the 
responsibility. 
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“But how do you get over a Cyclone Fence?” 


@ Even when a burglar has a Ph.D., 
he thinks twice before he tangles with 
a Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

For many years, Cyclone has been 
dashing the hopes of expert criminals; 
until today it is the most widely used 
property protection fence in the world. 
Although it is primarily designed for 
protection, Cyclone gives you the 
additional benefits of long service life 
and neat appearance. 

The thick zinc coating is applied to 


the steel wire after the fabric is woven— 
thereby eliminating cracked or 
checked galvanizing at the bends and 
open cut ends. Permanent, factory- 
trained erection crews insure that 
your Cyclone Fence will be solidly set 
in concrete footings and stretched 
tight and trim. It adds up to good looks, 
protection, and low maintenance. 
Send for our free booklet that tells 
all about the many different kinds of 
world-famous Cyclone Fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


ee CLIP THIS COUPON—"—SEND IT 10 eon 









Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 
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It’s free. 
- 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-14 
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Samsonite found room 


Colorado 


Another Success Story in 
Colorado’s Expanding Industrial Community. 


to grow in 


Yes, Samsonite found plenty of room. 
In fact, we found plenty of everything we needed 
to grow from a small luggage shop in 1910 
to our present Number One position in 
the luggage industry. 

From the very beginning, our labor 
supply has been plentiful, productive and stable— 
because Colorado provides the ideal climate 
and ample opportunities for recreation so conducive 
to better work, better health. 


Equally important, we have found 
transportation facilities — rail, highway and air — 
more than adequate for our nationwide needs. 

These ingredients, plus abundant utilities 
and sources of supply, must necessarily be included 
in any formula for industrial success — and 
in Colorado you'll find them all! 


President 


——— 


FACTS ABOUT SHWAYDER BROS., INC. 


World’s largest manufacturer of luggage. 
Supplies 12,000 dealers throughout the United States. 
In 1953, manufactured nearly 24 million pieces 
of luggage in 61 styles. 
Employs more than 2500 workers 
Sales of Samsonite Luggage increased from $4 million 
in 1946 to $54 million in 1953. 
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Interested executives ore invited to write for the 
36-page brochure, ‘Industrial Colorado”... 
Colorado Department of Development, 

508 State Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


COLORADO CLIMATE... 
THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD ® 





FROM SAUDI ARABIA 








FLOATING BROKE 
ON SEA OF OIL 


JIDDA, Saudi Arabia—On the outskirts 
of this hot and dusty seaport town, there 
is a huge new palace that looks like some- 
thing out of an “Arabian Nights” fairy 
tale. It is five stories high, with a glass- 
enclosed sun deck on top, and it must 
have more than 100 rooms. It is painted 
gleaming white, with green and yellow 
trimmings. 

This is the Jidda palace of King Saud 
Ibn Abdul Aziz. He has other palaces in 
his capital at Riyadh, his summer capital 
at Taif, and at the holy city of Mecca. 

Across the road from the King’s Jidda 
palace is a settlement known as “Paper 
Town.” It is called that because the peo- 
ple there live in tents made of old paper 
and cardboard. A family of five or six is 
crowded into a single tent. 

Everywhere in Saudi Arabia, an Ameri- 
can visitor is struck by this contrast be- 
tween fabulous wealth and unbelievable 
poverty. 

Flying across the desert to the Persian 
Gulf, you discover that this country is 
almost floating on a sea of oil. Every day 
the Arabian American Oil Company— 
known as Aramco—produces more than 
800,000 barrels of oil, and King Saud col- 
lects on each barrel. Ten years ago, 
Saudi Arabia’s total foreign-exchange 
earnings were less than 7 million dollars 
a year. King Saud in 1953 received more 
than 170 million dollars from Aramco for 
his oil, plus 5 million as customs and 
other tax payments by the oil company. 

The unchanging life. Yet the Govern- 
ment is perpetually broke. Saudi Arabia 
is living far beyond its means, borrowing 
constantly against future oil revenue. 
And nine tenths of the people continue to 
live the primitive existence that the Bed- 
ouin tribesmen have lived for 500 years. 

As you travel through the desert, you 
are surprised to see how little life has 
changed despite the oil boom and the 
invasion by American workers. 

The population of this desert king- 
dom is estimated at about 6 million peo- 
ple. Perhaps 3.5 million are Bedouins 
who wander about the desert with their 
flocks of camels, sheep and goats. 
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They are practically self-sufficient—but 
in the grimmest way imaginable. They 
live in tents home-spun from goat wool. 
Their diet consists of a handful of dates 
and a small amount of camel’s milk every 
day. The picture that most Americans 
have of the Arabs as strong, healthy war- 
riors riding into battle on white chargers 
is purely fiction. Most of them are 
plagued by disease and undernourish- 
ment. Tuberculosis and syphilis are com- 
mon, and the eye disease trachoma infects 
nearly everyone. 

You do get a different picture in the 
Persian Gulf towns near the oil fields. 
Some of these places resemble America’s 
old frontier boom towns. 

U.S. autos: mark of wealth. Al 
Khobar, for example, was a sleepy little 
settlement of several hundred mud huts 
a few years ago. Today scores of new 
concrete buildings are going up. Streets 
are jammed with American automobiles, 
which have replaced the camel as the 


~Arabian American Oil Co. 


REFINERY PAY DAY 
The King also collects 





symbol of wealth and prestige among 
Arabs in that area. 

Stores in the town are packed with re- 
frigerators, washing machines, air-condi- 
tioning units, radios, Buck Rogers uni- 
forms, comic books—almost anything 
you'd expect to find in an American de- 
partment store. 

These economic changes, however, 
don’t come from the oil company’s pay- 
ments to the King, but from the millions 
of dollars the company is spending in 
that area with contractors and merchants 
and for labor. 

The company’s huge royalties to the 
Government are completely in the hands 
of King Saud. No one can question how 
he disburses official funds. His 34 broth- 
ers also have unlimited access to Govern- 
ment funds. They merely order anything 

(Continued on page 60) 
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““Where’s George?” 


“Oh, he won’t be here ’til tomorrow 


...we came by air!” 


When others are already there, are you still on the way? 
Remember, you save valuable time and avoid discomfort— 
in winter as well as summer—when you GO BY AIRLINE. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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do practically all businesses insure the value of their prop- 
erty against loss from fire, tornado and other hazards? 


do so many businesses fail to protect themselves from the 
greatest loss of all — death of key personnel? 


Loss of property is serious enough, but a burned factory 
can be rebuilt, bigger and better than ever. When you 
lose an important man in management, however, you 
lose a peculiar ability that is difficult to duplicate in any 
other person. 


An experienced New England Mutual career underwriter 
is ready to discuss with you, your attorney and the trust 
officer of your bank, a special stabilization plan that will 
best protect your business. For further information, just 
mail the coupon below. 


m NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL: 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA —1835 


Life Insurance 
Company of Boston 
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; NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 

i P. ©. Box 333 U-2 Boston 17, Mass. 

- Mail me, without cost or obligation, the booklet dealing with 

I (| Key Men [Sole Proprietorships [] Partnerships {_] Close Corporations 
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i Name 
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. . . One day’s food bill 
for one palace: $5,000 


they want—and send the bill to the 
Finance Minister. 

Relatives by thousands. In fact, the 
entire royal family is supported by Gov- 
ernment funds. This includes several 
thousand other relatives of the late King 
Ibn Saud. Each year the royal family 
grows by leaps and bounds, since the men 
all have many wives and may boast of 
anywhere from 10 to 20 children. And 
most members of the family have their 
personal followings of hangers-on whom 
they support. 

No one knows how much it costs now 
to support the royal household—probably 
not even the King himself. But estimates 
run from 50 to 100 million dollars an- 
nually. The daily food bill at the King’s 


palace in Riyadh is estimated conserva- : 


tively at $5,000. On his latest visit to 
Dhahran, the oil company’s headquarters, 
the King was accompanied by 3,000 free- 
loaders. They arrived with 70 American 
limousines, followed by three trainloads 
of more limousines and camp _fol- 
lowers. 

Financing the royal family is like a 
merry-go-round that is beginning to spin 
out of control. Each year the King col- 
lects more and more from the oil com- 
pany, but each year the royal family in- 
creases in size and requires more and 
more money for support. And the Govern- 
ment ends the year broke—with practi- 
cally nothing to show for it in the way 
of national development. 

King Saud is now negotiating with the 
oil company for still another increase 
in revenues. Even if he gets it, the ex- 
pectation is that the Government’s cof- 
fers will be empty before 1954 is over, 
and he will have to float another loan 
against future earnings. 

Economy coming? Economic experts 
maintain that this can’t continue much 
longer. Soon, they say, the King will 
have to curtail spending by the royal 
household. 

This, according to political observers, 
could lead to trouble. Court intrigue is a 
normal part of life here. If the King 
cracked down on royal spending, no one 
would be surprised if a group of dis- 
gruntled relatives or camp followers were 
to eliminate King Saud and replace him 
with their own man. 

That’s the biggest worry right now for 
the U.S., with its huge stake in Saudi 
Arabia’s oil—the danger of a palace revo- 
lution that would overthrow the present 
ruler and add political turmoil to the 
country’s financial chaos. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


New action by the nation's highest court puts the spotlight on'Social 
Security taxes levied against wages you pay your maid or laundress or gardener. 
Here is what it is all about: 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES. The U.S. Supreme Court has refused to review a case 
involving a Texas housewife who argued that Social Security taxes on wages paid 
to domestics are unconstitutional. This, in effect, ends any doubt about 
whether you are required to report such payments and pay the tax. 

It's not a matter of whether your maid wants you to do it or not. You have 
to. If you don't, you run the risk of stiff penalties. 





24 DAYS AND $50. You must pay Social Security taxes for any household 
employe who, during a calendar quarter, works for you on at least 24 days 
and to whom you pay $50 or more in cash. That means both 24 days and $50, 
not just one or the other. Rules are different for farm employes, includ- 
ing domestics working in a farm home. Additional guides: 

A calendar quarter is the three-month period beginning January l, 
April 1, July £ or October 1. 

Any part of a day worked counts as a full day. 

Food, clothing, lodging or other noncash items don't count as wages 
paid. Carfare paid in cash does, but the same amount in car tokens doesn't. 





ABOUT PAYING. On January 1, the employe's share of the Social Security tax 
became 2 per cent of his wages; your share as employer is another 2 per cent. 

Pay the tax to your district Director of Internal Revenue, giving the 
employe's name, Social Security account number and wages paid. Returns are due 
the end of the month following the quarter's close, with penalties for late fil- 
ing. Householders make their report on Form 942, which you get from the nearest 
Internal Revenue office. However, the owner of a business can, if he wishes, 
report his domestic help on the same form he uses for his company's employes. 





CARRY-OVER CREDITS. Watch how you figure your quarterly income tax in- 
Stallments if you use an overpayment on last year's taxes as a credit against 
what you estimate you will owe this year. A lot of taxpayers go about it the 
wrong way, get a "do it over" note from the tax collector. The right way is to 
subtract the overpayment from the estimated tax, then split the balance quarterly. 

Suppose, for example, you figure your tax will be $100 more than what will 

(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


be withheld from your salary, and your carry-over tax credit is $40. Then your 
quarterly installments will be $15--a fourth of $60. Where people go wrong is 
thinking their installments are $25--one fourth of $100--and using the $40 
credit to wipe out the first quarterly payment and all but $10 of the next. 


AUTO INSURANCE. You can get a new kind of accident-injury coverage now in 
your automobile-liability insurance. Companies in all but eight States have 
just begun writing policies that extend protection to all members of your family 
whether they are in someone else's car, walking alone or riding bicycles. Pre- 
viously, most policies applied only to people in your own car, or to you and 
your wife while in somebody else's. Costs about $3 to $14 a year in extra 
premiums, depending on where you live and the liability limit you choose. 





GIFT TAXES. Letters we get show that people often confuse the gift 
tax exemption with an income tax deduction. They're entirely separate. 

If you make gifts during the year, you may be required to submit a 
gift tax return. On it, you are entitled to an exemption of up to $3,000 
each for aS many persons as you may wish to make gifts to. But that has 
nothing to do with your income tax return; you cannot take the amount of 
your gift as an income tax deduction. 





ALIMONY. This from a Second Circuit Court of Appeals decision: Settlement 
with a single payment of back alimony due a former wife constitutes a "periodic 
payment" and not a “lump-sum payment." That's important because the periodic 
payments may be taken as income tax deductions by the husband and must be 
reported as income by the wife. lLump-sum payments may not. 


CAR GADGETS. That cigarette-lighter outlet on your car's dashboard has 
turned versatile. Here are some of the gadgets you now can buy to plug into its: 
a trouble light for repairs and highway warning; a coffee maker; an electric 
shaver; a pillow that gives you a massage while you ride; a device that turns 
off the headlights or spotlight after giving you time to get into the house. 





STATISTICAL STOREHOUSE. The Census Bureau's 1953 edition of "The 
Statistical Abstract of the United States"--a storehouse of social, politi- 
cal, industrial and economic facts about the U.S.--is out. Can be had, at 
$3.50 per copy, from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CAPITOL FELLOWS. Political-science graduates and journalists, aged 25 to 
30, have until February 1 to get their applications in for an unusual kind of 
fellowship. It provides $4,000 for an academic year as a kind of intern in Con- 
gress. The half-dozen fellows selected get successive assignments in the Library 
of Congress's Legislative Reference Service, on the staff of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative and on the staff of a congressional committee. Apply to the American 
Political Science Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





HOME SAFEGUARD. Steps you can take to safeguard your family's health in 
event of a natural disaster or enemy attack are. outlined in a new Civil Defense 
booklet. It's "What To Do Now About Emergency Sanitation at Home." Price, 

15 cents, from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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MUST HONORED! MOST WANTED! 
40d MOST FOR YOUR MONEY, 100! 


... meet the V.P.! 











ae TINY BUT TOUGH! A dozen luxurious features have 
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SS won the new V.P. EDISON VOICEWRITER its 
A227 ~~ unmatched popularity, including: unique Master Control, n= A 
a automatic disc positioning, twice-as-accurate indexing. Sa eee 
It’s Epison-engineered to take the most rugged daily desk use! | 
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SMALLEST, LIGHTEST! Book-shape, book-size, the handsome V.P. 
is the most carryable instrument on the market! 

You can tuck it under your arm! And only the “Veep” permits 

transcribing as well as dictating ...a complete dictation service in one! 





V.P. Sweeps Engineering and Design 
Honors! The amazing Epison V.P. has 
won the Audio Engineering Award, while 
its styling has won for its designer the Na- 
tional Designers’ Institute Medal. Make 
this prize-winning performer your per- 
sonal dictating instrument! 










TWICE AS USEFUL! Cross-town or 
cross-country, the versatile V.P. slips 
right into your bag or briefcase ... goes home 
with you... or on trips ... to meetings or 
conferences! It’s a double-duty marvel, years 
ahead of the field... yet priced below it! Q&i 
won. 


INCORPORATED 














FREE! 12-page full-color booklet “GET ACTION ON THE Go!” 
Just clip coupon to your letterhead and sign. Or phone local 
representative listed under EDIPHONE or EDISON VOICEWRITER. 


44 A he hh hhh he hhh 
Epison, 62 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
O.K.,send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!”"—no obligation. 
NAME __ TITLE = 
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PAPERS 





Make it look as good as ilis... 


® . 
PRINT IT ON CHAMPION Keomekore. Your annual report is 
the mirror of your corporation’s performance. Important as its 


contents are, its appearance, too, adds prestige to your company. 
® 
tomekote cast coated 


This is why you should use Champion Kee 
paper. ..a quality paper for a quality printing job. 

THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 


TRADE-MARK 
Symbol of Quality, Integrity, Service 








Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dalle: and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 


THE Kromekote” LINE INCLUDES: COVER © ENAMEL © POSTCARD «© LITHO © LABEL © BOX WRAP 
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In Full Text: 


THE STATE OF THE UNION: 
PRESIDENT’S NEW PROGRAM 


Initiative in World Affairs, a Strong Defense, a Tighter Budget, 
Lower Taxes, Revision of Farm Policy, Change in Labor Law 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower’s message 
on the state of the union as delivered to Congress on 
Jan. 7, 1954: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Mr. SPEAKER, MEMBERS OF THE 83D 

CONGRESS: 

It is a high honor again to present to the Congress my 
views on the state of the union and to recommend measures 
to advance the security, prosperity and well-being of the 
American people. 

All branches of this Government—and I venture to say 
both of our great parties—can support the general objective 
of the recommendations I make today, for that objective is 
the building of a stronger America. A nation whose every 
citizen has good reason for bold hope; where effort is re- 
warded and prosperity is shared; where freedom expands 
and peace is secure—that is what I mean by a stronger 
America. 

Toward this objective a real momentum has been devel- 
oped. We mean to continue that momentum and to increase it. 
We mean to build a better future for this nation. 

Much for which we may be thankful has happened dur- 
ing the past year. 

First of all we are deeply grateful that our sons no longer 
die on the distant mountains of Korea. Although they are 
still called from our homes to military service, they are no 
longer called to the field of battle. 


The nation has just completed the most prosperous year 
in its history. The damaging effect of inflation on the wages, 
pensions, salaries and savings of us all has been brought un- 
der control. Taxes have begun to go down. The cost of our 
Government has been reduced and its work proceeds with 
some 183,000 fewer employes; thus the discouraging trend 
of modern governments toward their own limitless expan- 
sion has in our case been reversed. The cost of armaments 
becomes less oppressive as we near our defense goals; yet 
we are militarily stronger every day. During the year, crea- 
tion of the new Cabinet Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare symbolized the Government's permanent con- 
cern with the human problems of our citizens. 

Segregation in the armed forces and other federal ac- 
tivities is on the way out. We have also made progress 
toward its abolition in the District of Columbia. These 
are steps in the continuing effort to eliminate interracial 
difficulty. 

Some developments beyond our shores have been equally 
encouraging. Communist aggression, halted in Korea, con- 
tinues to meet in Indochina the vigorous resistance of 
France and the Associated States, assisted by timely aid 
from our country. In West Germany, in Iran, and in other 
areas of the world, heartening political victories have been 
won by the forces of stability and of freedom. Slowly but 
surely, the free world gathers strength. Meanwhile, from 
behind the Iron Curtain, there are signs that tyranny is in 
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trouble and reminders that its structure is as brittle as its 
surface is hard. 

There has been in fact a great strategic change in the 
world during the past year. That precious intangible, the in- 
itiative, is becoming ours. Our policy, not limited to mere re- 
action against crises provoked by others, is free to develop 
along lines of our choice and not only abroad, but at home. 
As a major theme for American policy during the coming 
year, let our joint determination be to hold this initiative and 
to use it. 

We shall use this initiative to promote three broad pur- 
poses. First, to protect the freedom of our people; second, 
to maintain a strong, growing economy; third, to concern 
ourselves with the human problems of the individual 
citizen. 

Only by real progress toward attainment of these purposes 
can we be sure that we are on the road to a better and a 
stronger America. All my recommendations today are in 
furtherance of these three purposes. 


|. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Because our position as a sovereign nation in relationship to 
other sovereign nations overshadows and influences every 
other problem to which this Government falls heir, it is ap- 
propriate that 1 should start my specific discussion with the 
subject of foreign affairs. 

American freedom is threatened so long as the world Com- 
munist conspiracy exists in its present scope, power and hos- 
tility. More closely than ever before, American freedom is 
interlocked with the freedom of other people. In the unity 
of the free world lies our best chance to reduce the Commu- 
nist threat without war. In the task of maintaining this unity 
and strengthening all its parts, the greatest responsibility 
falls to those who, like ourselves, retain the most freedom 
and the most strength. 

We shall, therefore, continue to advance the cause of free- 
dom on foreign fronts. 

In the Far East, we retain our vital interest in Korea. We 
have negotiated with Korea—the Republic of Korea—a mutual 
security pact which develops our security system for the 
Pacific. I shall promptly submit it to the Senate for its con- 
sent to ratification. We are prepared to meet any renewal of 
armed aggression in Korea. We shall maintain indefinitely 
our bases in Okinawa. I shall ask the Congress to authorize 
continued material assistance to hasten the successful conclu- 
sion of the struggle in Indochina. This assistance will also 
bring closer the day when the Associated States may enjoy 
the independence already assured by France. We shall 
continue military and economic aid to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China. 

In South Asia, profound changes are taking place in free 
nations which are demonstrating their ability to progress 
through democratic methods. They provide an inspiring con- 
trast to the dictatorial methods and backward course of 
events in Communist China. In these continuing efforts, 
the free peoples of South Asia can be assured of the support 
of the United States. 

In the Middle East, where tensions and serious prob- 
lems exist, we will show sympathetic and impartial friend- 
ship. 

In Western Europe our policy rests firmly on the North At- 
lantic Treaty. It will remain so based as far ahead as we can 
see. Within its organization, the building of a united Euro- 
pean community, including France and Germany, is vital to 
a free and self-reliant Europe. This will be promoted by the 
European Defense Community which offers assurance of Eu- 
ropean security. With the coming of unity to Western Eu- 
rope, the assistance this nation can render for the security of 
Europe and for the entire free world will be multiplied in 
effectiveness. 

In the Western Hemisphere, we shall continue to develop 
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harmonious and mutually be -!'::ii co-operation with our 
neighbors. Indeed, solid friendship with all our American 
neighbors is a cornerstone of our entire policy. 

In the world as a whole, the United Nations, admittedly 
still in a state of evolution, means much to the United States. 
It has given uniquely valuable services in many places where 
violence threatened. It is the only real world forum where 
we have the opportunity for international presentation and 
rebuttal. It is a place where the nations of the world can, 
if they have the will, take collective action for peace and 
justice. It is a place where the guilt can be squarely as- 
signed to those who fail to take all necessary steps to keep 
the peace. The United Nations deserves our continued and 
firm support. 


Foreign Assistance and Trade 

Now, in the practical application of our foreign policy, we 
enter the field of foreign assistance and trade. 

Military assistance must be continued. Technical assist- 
ance must be maintained. Economic assistance can be re- 
duced. However, our economic programs in Korea and in a 
few other critical places of the world are especially impor- 
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tant, and I shall ask Congress to continue support in those 
particular spots in the next fiscal year. 

The forthcoming budget message will propose maintenance 
of the presidential power of transferability of all assistance 
funds and will ask authority to merge these funds with the 
regular defense funds. It will also propose that the Secretary 
of Defense have primary responsibility for the administra- 
tion of foreign military assistance in accordance with the pol- 
icy guidance provided by the Secretary of State. 

The fact that we can now reduce our foreign economic 
assistance in many areas is gratifying evidence that its ob- 
jectives are being achieved. By continuing to surpass her 
prewar levels of economic activity, Western Europe gains 
self-reliance. Thus our relationship enters a new phase which 
can bring results beneficial to our taxpayers and our allies 
alike, if still another step is taken. 

This step is the creation of a healthier and freer system of 
trade and payments within the free world—a system in 
which our allies can earn their own way and our econ- 
omy can continue to flourish. The free world can no longer 
afford the kinds of arbitrary restraints on trade that have 
continued ever since the war. On this problem I shall sub- 
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mit to the Congress detailed recommendations, after our 
joint Commission on Foreign Economic Policy has made its 
report. 


Atomic-Energy Proposal 

As we maintain our military strength during the coming 
year and draw closer the bonds with our allies, we shall be 
in an improved position to discuss outstanding issues with 
the Soviet Union. Indeed we shall be glad to.do so whenever 
there is a reasonable prospect of constructive results. In this 
spirit the atomic-energy proposals of the United States were 
recently presented to the United Nations General Assembly. 
A truly constructive Soviet reaction will make possible a new 
start toward an era of peace, and away from the fatal road 
toward atomic war. 


Defense 

Since our hope for all the world is peace, we owe our- 
selves and the world a candid explanation of the military 
measures we are taking to make that peace secure. 

As we enter this new year, our military power continues to 
grow. This power is for our own defense and to deter aggres- 
sion. We shal] not be aggressors, but we and our allies have 
and will maintain a massive capability to strike back. 

Here are some of the considerations in our defense plan- 
ning: 

First, while determined to use atomic power to serve 
the usages of peace, we take into full account our great and 
growing number of nuclear weapons and the most effective 
means of using them against an aggressor if they are needed 
to preserve our freedom. Our defense, therefore, will be 
stronger if, under appropriate security safeguards, we share 
with our allies certain knowledge of the tactical use of our 
nuclear weapons. I urge the Congress to provide the needed 
authority. 

Second, the usetulness of these new weapons creates new 
relationships between men and materials. These new rela- 
tionships permit economies in the use of men as we build 
forces suited to our situation in the world today. As will be 
seen from the budget message on January 21, the air power 
of our Navy and Air Force is receiving heavy emphasis. 

Third, our armed forces must regain mobility of action. 
Our strategic reserves must be centrally placed and readily 
deployable to meet sudden aggression against ourselves and 
our allies. 

Fourth, our detense must rest on trained man power and its 
most economical and mobile use. A professional corps is the 
heart of any security organization. It is necessarily the teacher 
and leader of those who serve temporarily in the discharge of 
the obligation to help defend the republic. Pay alone will 
not retain in the career service of our armed forces the neces- 
sary numbers of long-term and able personnel. I strongly urge, 
therefore, a more generous use of traditional benefits impor- 
tant to service morale. Among these are adequate living quar- 
ters and family housing units, and medical care for de- 
pendents. 

Studies of military man power have just been completed by 
the National Security Training Commission and a committee 
appointed by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Evident weaknesses exist in the state of readiness and 
organization of our reserve forces. Measures to correct these 
weaknesses will be later submitted to the Congress. 

Fifth, the ability to convert swiftly from partial to all-out 
mobilization is imperative to our security. For the first time, 
mobilization officials know what are the requirements for 
1,000 major items needed for military uses. These data, now 
being reduced to civilian requirements and our supply poten- 
tial, will show us the gaps in our mobilization base. Thus we 
shall have more realistic plant-expansion and_ stockpiling 
goals. We shall speed their attainment. This nation is at last 
to have an up-to-date mobilization base—the foundation of 
a sound defense program. 
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Another part of this foundation is, of course, our continental 
transport system. Some of our vital heavy materials come in- 
creasingly from Canada. Indeed our relations with Canada, 
happily always close, involve more and more the unbreakable 
ties of strategic interdependence. Both nations now need the 
St. Lawrence Seaway for security as well as for economic 
reasons. I urge the Congress promptly to approve our partici- 
pation in its construction. 

Sixth, military and nonmilitary measures for continental 
defense are being strengthened. In the current fiscal year 
we are allocating to these purposes an increasing portion of 
our effort, and in the next fiscal year, we shall spend nearly a 
billion dollars more for them than in 1953. 

An indispensable part of our continental security is our 
civil-defense effort. This will succeed only as we have the 
complete co-operation of State Governors, city mayors, and 
voluntary citizen groups. With their help we can advance a co- 
operative program which, if an attack should come, would 
save many lives and lessen destruction. 

The defense program recommended in the 1955 budget is 
consistent with all the considerations that I have just dis- 
cussed. It is based on a new military program unanimously 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by 
me following consideration by the National Security Council. 
This new program will make and keep America strong in an 
age of peril. Nothing should bar its attainment. 

The international and defense policies which I have out- 
lined will enable us to negotiate from a position of strength 
as we hold our resolute course toward a peaceful world. We 
turn now to matters which are more definitely domestic in 
character, though well realizing that our situation abroad 
affects every phase of our daily lives—from the amount of taxes 
to our very state of mind. 


Internal Security 

Under the standards established by the new employe- 
security program, more than 2,200 employes have been sep- 
arated from the Federal Government. Our national security 
demands that the investigation of new employes and the 
evaluation of derogatory information respecting present em- 
ployes be expedited and concluded at the earliest possible 
date. I shall recommend that the Congress provide additional 
funds where necessary to speed these important procedures. 

From the special employment standards of the Federal 
Government I turn now to a matter relating to American 
citizenship. The subversive character of the Communist Party 
in the United States has been clearly demonstrated in many 
ways, including court proceedings. We should recognize by 
law a fact that is plain to all thoughtful citizens—that we are 
dealing here with actions akin to treason—that when a citizen 
knowingly participates in the Communist conspiracy he no 
longer holds allegiance to the United States. 

I recommend that Congress enact legislation to provide 
that a citizen of the United States who is convicted in the 
courts of hereafter conspiring to advocate the overthrow of 
this Government by force or violence be treated as having, 
by such act, renounced his allegiance to the United States and 
forfeited his United States citizenship. 

In addition, the Attorney General will soon appear betore 
your committees to present his recommendations for needed 
additional legal weapons with which to combat subversion in 
our country and to deal with the question of claimed im- 
munity. 


ll. STRONG ECONOMY 


I come now to the second great purpose of our Govern- 
ment: along with the protection of freedom, the maintenance 
of a strong and growing economy. 

The American economy is one of the wonders of the world. 
It undergirds our international position, our military security, 
and the standard of living of every citizen. This Administra- 
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tion is determined to keep our economy strong and to keep it 
growing. 

At this moment, we are in transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. I am confident that we can complete this 
transition without serious interruption in our economic 
growth. But we shall not leave this vital matter to chance. 
Economic preparedness is fully as important to the nation as 
military preparedness. 

Subsequent special messages and the economic report on 
January 28 will set forth economic plans of the Administration 
and recommendations for congressional action. These will in- 
clude: flexible credit and debt-management policies; tax 
measures to stimulate consumer and business spending; suit- 
able lending, guaranteeing, insuring and grant-in-aid activities; 
strengthened old-age and unemployment-insurance measures; 
improved agricultural programs; public-works plans laid well 
in advance; enlarged opportunities for international trade and 
investment. This enumeration of these subjects only faintly 
hints at the vast amount of study, co-ordination and planning, 
to say nothing of authorizing legislation, that altogether will 
make our economic preparedness complete. 

If new conditions arise that require additional administra- 
tive or emergency legislative action, the Administration will 
still be ready. A government always ready to take well-timed 
and vigorous action, and a business community willing, as ours 
is, to plan boldly and with confidence, can between them de- 
velop a climate assuring steady economic growth. 


The Budget 


And, now, the budget. | shall submit to the Congress on 
January 21 the first budget prepared by this Administration. 
It will be for the period July 1, 1954, through June, 1955. 

This budget is adequate to the current needs of the Govern- 
ment. It recognizes that a federal budget should be a stabiliz- 
ing factor in the economy. Its tax and expenditure programs 
will foster individual initiative and economic growth. 

Pending the transmittal of my budget message, I shall men- 
tion here only a few points about our budgetary situation. 

First, one of our initial acts last winter was to revise, with 
the co-operation of the Congress, the budget prepared before 
this Administration took office. Requests for new appropria- 
tions were greatly reduced. In addition, the spending level 
provided in that budget for the current fiscal year has been re- 
duced by about 7 billion dollars. In the next fiscal year we 
estimate a further reduction in expenditures of more than 5 
billion dollars. This will reduce the spending level over the 
two fiscal years by more than 12 billion dollars. We are also 
reducing further our requests for new appropriations. 

Second, despite the substantial loss of revenue in the com- 
ing fiscal year, resulting from tax reductions now in effect and 
tax adjustments which I shall propose, our reduced spending 
will move the new budget closer to a balance. 

Third, by keeping new appropriation requests below esti- 
mated revenues, we continue to reduce the tremendous ac- 
cumulation of unfinanced obligations incurred by the Govern- 
ment under past appropriations. 

Fourth, until these standing claims on our Government’s 
revenues are further reduced, the growth in the public debt 
cannot be entirely stopped. Because of this—because the Gov- 
ernment’s bills have to be paid every month, while the tax 
money to pay them comes in with great unevenness within the 
fiscal year—and because of the need for flexibility to manage 
our enormous debt, I find it necessary to renew my request for 
an increase in the statutory debt limit. 


Taxes 

The new budget provides for a lower level of taxation than 
has prevailed in preceding years. Six days ago individual in- 
come taxes were reduced and the excess-profits tax expired. 
These tax reductions are justified only because of the sub- 
stantial reductions we have made and are making in govern- 
mental expenditures. As additional reductions in expenditures 
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are brought about—are brought gradually but surely into sight, 
further reductions in taxes can and will be made. When budg- 
et savings and sound governmental financing are assured, tax 
burdens should be reduced so that taxpayers may spend their 
own money in their own way. 

While we are moving toward lower levels of taxation we 
must thoroughly revise our whole tax system. The groundwork 
for this revision has already been laid by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, in close 
consultation with the Department of the Treasury. We should 
now remove the more glaring tax inequities, particularly on 
small taxpayers; reduce restraints on the growth of small 
business; and make other changes that will encourage initi- 
ative, enterprise and production. Twenty-five recommenda- 
tions toward these ends will be contained in my budget 
message. 

Without attempting to summarize those manifold reforms, 
I can here illustrate their tendency. For example, we propose 
more liberal tax treatment for dependent children who work, 
for widows or widowers with dependent children, and for 
medical expenses. For the business that wants to expand or 
modernize its plant, we propose liberalized tax treatment of 
depreciation, research and development expenses, and _ re- 
tained earnings. 

Because of the present need for revenue, the corporation 
income tax should be kept at the current rate of 52 per cent 
for another year. The excise taxes scheduled to be reduced 
on April 1, including those on liquor, tobacco, gasoline and 
automobiles, should be continued at existing rates. 

Immediate extension of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 is 
also needed to eliminate excessive profits and to prevent waste 
of public funds in the purchase of defense materials. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture. The well-being of our 160 million people de- 
mands a stable and prosperous agriculture. Conversely, every 
farmer knows he cannot prosper unless all America prospers. 
As we seek to promote increases in our nation’s standard of 
living, we must be sure that the farmer fairly shares in that 
increase. Therefore, a farm program promoting stability and 
prosperity in all elements of our agriculture is urgently 
needed. 

Agricultural laws now in effect successfully accomplished 
their wartime purpose of encouraging maximum production 
in many crops. Today, production of these crops at such levels 
far exceeds present demand. Yet the laws encouraging such 
production are still in effect. The storage facilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation bulge with surplus stocks of 
dairy products, wheat, cotton, corn, and certain vegetable 
oils; and the Corporation’s presently authorized borrowing 
authority—$6,750,000,000—is nearly exhausted. Some prod- 
ucts, priced out of domestic markets, and others, priced out 
of world markets, have piled up in Governments hands. In a 
world in which millions of people are hungry, destruction of 
food would be unconscionable. Yet surplus stocks continue to 
threaten the market, and in spite of the acreage controls 
authorized by present law, surpluses will continue to 
accumulate. 

We confront two alternatives. The first is to impose still 
greater acreage reductions for some crops and apply rigid 
federal controls over the use of the diverted acres. This will 
regiment the production of every basic agricultural crop. It 
will place every producer of those crops under the domination 
and control of the Federal Government in Washington. This 
alternative is contrary to the fundamental interests, not only 
of the farmer, but of the nation as a whole. Neither is it a real 
solution to the problem facing us. 

The second alternative is to permit the market price for 
these agricultural products gradually to have a greater influ- 
ence on the planning of production by farmers, while continu- 
ing the assistance of the Government. This is the sound ap- 
proach. To make it effective, surpluses existing when the new 
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program begins must be insulated from the normal channels 
of trade and devoted to special uses. These uses would include 
school-lunch programs, disaster relief, emergency assistance to 
foreign friends, and, of particular importance, the stockpiling 
of reserves for a national emergency. 

Building on the agricultural laws of 1948 and 1949, we 
should establish a price-support program with enough flexi- 
bility to attract the production of needed supplies and to 
stimulate the consumption of those commodities that are 
plentiful in American markets. Transition to modernized 
parity must be accomplished only gradually. In no case should 
there be an abrupt downward change in the dollar level or in 
the percentage level of price supports. 

Next Monday,.I shall transmit to the Congress my detailed 
recommendations embodying this approach. They have been 
developed through the co-operation of innumerable _indi- 
viduals vitally interested in agriculture. My special message 
on Monday will briefly describe the consultative and advisory 
processes to which this whole program has been subjected 
during the past ten months. 

I have chosen this farm program because it will build 
markets, protect the consumers’ food supply, and move food 
into consumption instead of into storage. It is a program that 
will remove the threat to the farmer of these overhanging sur- 
pluses, a program, also, that will stimulate production when a 
commodity is scarce and encourage consumption when nature 
is bountiful. Moreover, it will promote the individual freedom, 
responsibilities and initiative which distinguish American agri- 
culture. And, by helping our agriculture achieve full parity in 
the market, it promises our farmers a higher and steadier 
financial return over the years than any alternative plan. 


Conservation 

Part of our nation’s precious heritage is its natural resources. 
It is the common responsibility of federal, State and local 
governments to improve and develop them, always working 
in the closest harmony and partnership. 

All federal conservation and resource-development projects 
are being reappraised. Sound projects now under way will be 
continued. New projects in which the Federal Government 
has a part must be economically sound, with local sharing of 
cost wherever appropriate and feasible. In the next fiscal 
year, work will be started on 23 projects that meet these 
standards. The Federal Government will continue to construct 
and operate economically sound flood-control, power, irriga- 
tion and water-supply projects wherever these projects are 
beyond the capacity of local initiative, public or private. 

Our conservation program will also take into account the 
important role played by farmers in protecting our soil re- 
sources. I recommend enactment of legislation to strengthen 
agricultural conservation and upstream flood-prevention work, 
and to achieve a better balance with major flood-control 
structures in the downstream areas. 

Recommendations will be submitted to you from time to 
time for the adoption of: 

A uniform and consistent water-resources policy; 

A revised public-lands policy; and 

A sound program for safeguarding the domestic pro- 
duction of critical and strategic metals and minerals. 

In addition we shall continue to protect and improve our 
national forests, parks, monuments and other natural and 
historic sites, as well as our fishery and wildlife resources. I 
hope that pending legislation to improve the conservation and 
management of publicly owned grazing lands in national 
forests will soon be approved by the Congress. 


National Highways 

To protect the vital interests of every citizen in a safe and 
adequate highway system, the Federal Government is con- 
tinuing its central role in the federal highway program. 
So that maximum progress can be made to overcome present 
inadequacies in the interstate highway system, we must con- 
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tinue the federal gasoline tax at 2 cents per gallon. This will 
require cancellation of the %-cent decrease which otherwise 
will become effective April 1, and will maintain revenues 
so that an expanded highway program can be undertaken. 

When the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
completes its study of the present system of financing highway 
construction, I shall promptly submit this report for considera- 
tion by the Congress and the Governors of the States. 


Post Office 


It is apparent that the substantial savings already made, 
and to be made, by the Post Office Department cannot elim- 
inate the postal deficit. I recommend, therefore, that the 
Congress approve the bill now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives providing for the adjustment of certain postal 
rates. To handle the long-term aspects of this, I also recom- 
mend that the Congress create a permanent commission to 
establish fair and reasonable postal rates from time to time 
in the future. 


Ill. HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Now, along with the protection of freedom and mainte- 
nance of a strong and growing economy, this Administration 
recognizes a third great purpose of government: concern for 
the human problems of our citizens. In a modern industrial 
society, banishment of destitution and cushioning the shock 
of personal disaster on the individual are proper concerns of 
all levels of government, including the Federal Government. 
This is especially true where remedy and prevention alike are 
beyond the individual’s capacity. 


Labor and Welfare 


Of the many problems in this area, those I shall first discuss 
are of particular concern to the members of our great labor 
force, who with their hands, hearts and heads produce so 
much of the wealth of our country. 

Protection against the hazards of temporary unemployment 
should be extended to some 6% millions of workers, including 
civilian federal workers, who now lack this safeguard. More- 
over, the Secretary of Labor is making available to the States 
studies and recommendations in the fields of weekly benefits, 
periods of protection and extension of coverage. The economic 
report will consider the related matter of minimum wages and 
their coverage. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act ot 1947 [Taft- 
Hartley Act] is basically a sound law. However, six years of 
experience have revealed that in some respects it can be 
improved. On January 11, I shall forward to the Congress 
suggestions for changes designed to reinforce the objectives 
of the Act. 

Our basic social-security program, the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance system, to which the individuals contribute 
during their productive years and receive benefits based on 
previous earnings, is designed to shield them from destitution. 
Last year I recommended extension of the social-insurance 
system to include more than 10 million additional persons. I 
ask that this extension soon be accomplished. This and other 
major improvements in the insurance system will bring sub- 
stantial benefit increases and broaden the membership of the 
insurance system, thus diminishing the need for federal grants- 
in-aid for such purposes. A new formula will therefore be 
proposed, permitting progressive reduction in such grants as 
the need for them declines. 

Federal grant-in-aid welfare programs, now based on widely 
varying formulas, should be simplified. Concrete proposals on 
14 of them will be suggested to the appropriate committees. 

The program for rehabilitation of the disabled especially 
needs strengthening. Through special vocational training, this 
program presently returns each year some 60,000 handicapped 
individuals to productive work. Far more disabled people can 
be saved each year from idleness and dependence if this pro-.- 
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gram is gradually increased. My more detailed recommenda- 
tions on this and the other social-insurance problems I have 
mentioned will be sent to the Congress on January 14. 


Health 


I am flatly opposed to the socialization of medicine. The 
great need for hospital and medical services can best be met 
by the initiative of private plans. But it is unfortunately a fact 
that medical costs are rising and already impose severe hard- 
ships on many families. The Federal Government can do many 
helpful things and still carefully avoid the socialization of 
medicine. 

The Federal Government should encourage medical re- 
search in its battle with such mortal diseases as cancer and 
heart ailments, and should continue to help the States in 
their health and rehabilitation programs. The present Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act should be broadened in order 
to assist in the development of adequate facilities for the 
chronically ill. Moreover, we should encourage the construc- 
tion of diagnostic centers, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes. The war on disease also needs a better working re- 
lationship between Government and private initiative. Private 
and nonprofit hospital and medical-insurance plans are al- 
ready in the field, soundly based on the experience and the 
initiative of the people in their various communities. A limited 
Government reinsurance service would permit the private and 
nonprofit insurance companies to offer broader protection to 
more of the many families which want and should have it. On 
January 18, I shall forward to the Congress a special message 
presenting this Administration’s health program in detail. 


Education 

Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected 
in a vital respect. The nation as a whole is not preparing 
teachers or building schools fast enough to keep up with the 
increase in our population. 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the control and 
direction of public-education policy, is a State and _ local 
responsibility. However, the Federal Government should stand 
ready to assist States which demonstrably cannot provide 
sufficient school buildings. In order to appraise the needs, I 
hope that this year a conference jon education will be held in 
each State, culminating in a national conference. From these 
conferences on education, every level of government—from the 
Federal Government to each local school board—should gain 
the information from which to attack this serious problem. 


Housing 

The details of a program to enlarge and improve the oppor- 
tunities for our people to acquire good homes will be pre- 
sented to the Congress by special message on January 25. 

This program will include: 

Modernization of the home mortgage insurance pro- 
gram of the Federal Government; 

Redirection of the present svstem of loans and grants- 
in-aid to cities for slum clearance and redevelopment; 

Extension of the advantages of insured lending to pri- 
vate credit engaged in this task of rehabilitating obsolete 
neighborhoods; 

Insurance of long-term, mortgage loans, with small 
down payment for low-income families; and, until al- 
ternative programs prove more effective, 

Continuation of the public housing program adopted 
in the Housing Act of 1949. 

If the individual, the community, the State and federal 
governments will alike apply themselves to the purpose, every 
American family can have a decent home, and no good Ameri- 
can family should honestly have to be ashamed of its home. 


Veterans’ Administration 


Veterans’ Administration—the internal reorganization of the 
Veterans’ Administration is proceeding with my full approval. 
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When completed, it will afford a single agency whose services, 
including medical facilities, will be better adapted to the 
needs of those 20 million veterans to whom this nation owes 
so much. 


Suffrage 


Now, my few remaining recommendations all relate to a 
basic right of our citizens—that of being represented in the 
decisions of the Government. 

I hope that the States will co-operate with the Congress in 
adopting uniform standards in their voting laws that will 
make it possible for our citizens in the armed forces overseas 
to vote. 

In the District of Columbia, the time is long overdue for 
granting national suffrage to its citizens and also applying the 
principle of local self-government to the nation’s capital. I 
urge the Congress to move promptly in this direction and also 
to revise District revenue measures to provide needed public- 
works improvements. 

The people of Hawaii are ready for Statehood. I renew my 
request for this legislation in order that Hawaii may elect its 
State officials and its representatives in Washington along with 
the rest of the country this fall. 

For years our citizens between the ages of 18 and 21 have, 
in time of peril, been summoned to fight for America. They 
should participate in the political process that produces this 
fateful summons. I urge Congress to propose to the States a 
constitutional amendment permitting citizens to vote when 
they reach the age of 18. 


CONCLUSION 


I want to add a final word about the general purport of 
these many recommendations, which are not in any sense 
exclusive. Others will, from time to time, be submitted to 
the Congress. 

Our Government’s powers are wisely limited by the 
Constitution; but quite apart from those limitations, 
there are things which no government can do or should try 
to do. 

A government can strive, as ours is striving, to maintain an 
economic system whose doors are open to enterprise and am- 
bition—those personal qualities on which economic growth 
largely depends. But enterprise and ambition are qualities 
which no government can supply. Fortunately no American 
Government need concern itself on this score; our people 
have these qualities in good measure. 

A government can siicereiy strive for peace, as ours is 
striving, and ask its people to make sacrifices for the sake of 
peace. But no government can piace peace in the hearts of 
foreign rulers. So it is our duty to ourselves and to freedom 
itself to remain strong in all those ways—spiritual, economic, 
military—that will give us maximum safety against the pos- 
sibility of aggressive action by others. 

No government can inoculate its people against the fatal 
materialism that plagues our age. Happily, our people, though 
blessed with more material goods than any people in history, 
have always reserved their first allegiance to the kingdom of 
the spirit, which is the true source of that freedom we value 
above all material things. 

But, ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, a government 
can try, as ours tries, to sense the deepest aspirations of the 
people, and to express them in political action at home and 
abroad. So long as action and aspiration humbly and earnestly 
seek favor in-the sight of the Almighty, there is no end to 
America’s forward road; there is no obstacle on it she will 
not surmount in her march toward a lasting peace in a free 
and prosperous world. 

I thank you for the very great honor... 


The White House 
January 7, 1954. 


Dwicnut D. E1IsENHOWER 
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Out of the | 
"Land of Power" 


comes Strength — 


The country served by Western Maryland might well 
be called the “Land of Power.” For it is, above all, a 
land rich in coal from which power comes. 


This is also a land out of which comes strength. For 
here you find many areas that are rich in limestone. 


Limestone...which contributes to the material 
strength of America. 


Limestone... flux for the making of steel. W. ES. 7: ERN MAR YLAND 7m 
Limestone... raw material in the making of cement; RAILWAY 


for foundations, roads and bridges. St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Limestone, by the trainload, travels to steel mills and Important link in the movement of 
cement mills, to factories for the making of glass, car- heavy traffic East and West 
bide and other chemicals. The Western Maryland representative is as close as 


2 , : y your telephone. His advice— whether you use our 
Limestone, like coal, is another heavy product shipped _jines or not — may be decidedly valuable. We suggest 


economically and in volume, via Western Maryland. that you call him on any shipping problem. 





a quality product 


deserves a quality 


shipping box... 


it’s just good 
business to 

PACK IT RIGHT 
THE TIME! 


‘Outstanding display \ 


. at point-of-sale 


HINDE & DAUCH, SANDUSKY 6, OHIO + 17 FACTORIES AND MILLS * 40 SALES OFFICES 
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News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW. You can 

sometimes raise the wages of em- 
ployes during a union’s campaign for 
recognition as bargaining representative. 
A court of appeals holds that an employer 
did not violate the Taft-Hartley Act by 
such raises. It was shown that he in- 
creased wages at that time to keep up 
with a competitor. 


* * * 


SECURITIES REGULATIONS. You 

can probably look for less paper 
work later this year in connection with 
reports to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The Commission is working 
on a 12-point program aimed at better 
enforcement of securities laws and ending 
of unnecessary paper work. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES. You 

can find out from field offices of the 
Small Business Administration about re- 
quirements for packaging goods sold to 
the Government. SBA announces that 
its 30 field offices have available for 
reference complete sets of 324 Govern- 
ment packaging and packing specifica- 
tions most commonly used by small 
firms. 


* * * 


WOOL. You can, as a wool pro- 

ducer, count on Government price 
supports for wool shorn or pulled in the 
first quarter of this year even though this 
program for 1954 does not begin opera- 
tions until April. To clear up some con- 
fusion, the Department of Agriculture 
says that January-March wool will be 
eligible for price support. 


* * * 


WAGE RATES. You can get a com- 

parison of wages in various occupa- 
tions in 20 areas from a survey pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Copies of the report, “Wages and Re- 
lated Benefits, 20 Labor Marke's, 1952- 
53,” may be bought for 55 cents each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


ILLEGAL PICKETING. You can prob- 

ably get the Labor Board to stop a 
union from picketing your plant, in seek- 
ing recognition as collective-bargaining 
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agent, if the Board has certifed a rival 
union as bargainer. NLRB orders a union 
to cease and desist such picketing, as a 
violation of the Taft-Hartley law. 


* * * 


GIFT TAX. You cannot, in figuring 
a gift tax, fail to include in the value 
of jewelry the retailers’ excise tax. By 
refusing to review the decision of a 
lower court, the Supreme Court leaves 
in effect a ruling that the federal re- 
tailers’ excise tax is part of jewelry’s 
cost for purposes of gift-tax valuation. 


* * * 


BAD DEBTS. You cannot treat as 
business bad debts, for tax purposes, 
vour losses on worthless loans if the 
debts were not related to vour trade or 
business. The Tax Court holds in one 
case that such losses may be deducted 
only as short-term capital losses; this tax- 
payer was not engaged in the business of 
lending money or of distributing frozen 
foods when his loans to two frozen-food 
companies became worthless. 


* * * 


PRICE FIXING. You cannot expect 

the Federal Trade Commission to 
reopen a case, already decided, just 
because there have been changes in the 
membership of the Commission. FTC 
refuses to reconsider a 1953 order against 
a price-fixing combination. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You cannot export (ex- 

cept to Canada) certain photo- 
graphic items and scientific, professional 
and electric apparatus without getting a 
license from the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. Control over foreign shipments 
of these articles, and of certain combat 
vehicles, is transferred from the State 
Department to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The State Department will con- 
tinue to control exports of arms, am- 
munition and most implements of war. 


* * * 


UTILITIES. You cannot, as an at- 
torney representing a public-utility 
holding company before certain Govern- 
ment agencies, avoid filing an informa- 
tion statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. A court of ap- 
peals holds that attorneys representing 
such companies before congressional 
committees, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and SEC must report to SEC on the 
nature of their work and their fees. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.tp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
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The Atlantic Refining Company 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Keport 


MONEY FOR FARMERS 


IS RUNNING OUT 


Will the U.S. Government con- 
tinue to pour billions into high- 
level price-support operations for 
the farmers? 

Yes, if the President has his 
way. But not for long with the 
dollars now available. More bil- 
lions will be needed. 

Uncle Sam will hold 6 billion 
dollars’ worth of farm crops a 
few months from now. The maxi- 
mum, by law, is 6.75 billion. 


Money in record amounts is pouring 
out of the U. S. Treasury for use in bol- 
stering the prices of farm products. 
At the present rate of flow, the supply 
of money available for price support 
will run out long before the end of 
1954. 

President Eisenhower, in effect, is ask- 
ing for continued high outlays for this 
purpose. His plan, just presented to Con- 
gress, calls for no “abrupt downward 
change” in the level of price supports, 
and involves setting aside the Govern- 
ment’s present vast holding of farm com- 
modities for “special purposes” so that 
payments to farmers may continue at 
high levels. 

There is every prospect that Congress 
will provide all of the dollars that such 
price-support operations require. But 
billions are involved, and the issue is 
still to be faced by an economy-inclined 
House and Senate. 

The need for new billions is indicated 
by the fact that Government dollars tied 
up in farm commodities have doubled 
in less than a year, now exceed 4.5 bil- 
lions. By June 30, according to official 
estimates, more than 6 billion dollars will 
be tied up in these operations. And the 
ceiling on money available, under exist- 
ing authorizations, is fixed by law at 6.75 
billions. 

Congress, if it follows Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s ideas, thus may find it necessary 
to vote added billions even before the 
1954 crops begin to move to market. 

Money in vast quantities is required 
to fulfill guarantees to farmers. Under 
these guarantees, Government is obliged 
to support prices by buying some com- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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PRICE SUPPORTS— 
Is the End in Sight? 


IN THE LAST YEAR, stocks of farm com- 
modities in Government hands have 


increased by . $2,500,000,000 


NOW, surplus commodities on hand, 


bought or held under loan, amount 


. . $4,545,000,000 


9Os« 5 6. 


BY NEXT JUNE, Government money 
tied up in supporting the prices of 
farm commodities is expected to 


exceed. . . . $6,000,000,000 


THE CEILING, fast being approached, 
on what Government can use to sup- 
port farm prices, is fixed by law 


at.......$6,750,000,000 





AT THIS TIME, U. S. IS HOLDING THESE AMOUNTS: 


Wheat ....... $1,940,000,000 
Corn. ........ $ 846,000,000 
eee - $ 529,000,000 
Tobacco. ...... $ 223,000,000 


"ae . « $202,000,000 
Cheese ........ $108,000,000 § / 
Cottonseed oil . . . . $ 160,000,000 
Other farm products . $537,000,000 


FOR A TOTAL OF... . . $4,545,000,000 q 


Source: Commodity Credit Corporation 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 














Steel and the Stars seem unrelated. But, in al- 
most every attempt man makes to learn more about 
his universe, to build bridges to the unknown, steel 
plays a vital part. Here, for example, in the Palomar 
Observatory housing the 200-inch Hale telescope, 
the rotating dome with precision balanced shutters is 
made of steel, fabricated and erected by United States 
Steel. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Every other week Mary Kay and Johnny tell you 
the story of our steel products on THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL Hour—United States Steel TV program pro- 
duced by The Theatre Guild. Here, U. S. Steel Sales- 
man Johnny shows Mary Kay how simple it is for 
shippers to put U-S‘S Gerrard Steel Strapping around 
a package to keep it safe, secure and pilfer-proof. The 
strapping machine they’re using was developed by 
United States Steel. It ties, twists and cuts the steel 
strapping all at once, just by the flip of the handle. 


Zoot Chute. In the processing of anthra- 
cite coal, the best-dressed coal chutes, these 
days, are wearing linings of Stainless Steel. 
For where ordinary carbon steel chutes 
wear out and have to be replaced in 2 
months, chute linings of Stainless Steel give 
5 years of efficient service. In addition to 
hundreds of tons of coal, 17,500 gallons of 
water flow over these chutes each day. 


Springs in the Corn. Many farmers have 
discovered that they can greatly reduce 
cribbed corn losses from moisture damage 
by using U-S‘S American Flexi-Vents. These 
large, flexible steel springs, joined in long 
lengths, suitably spaced throughout the 
corn crib, provide ventilation for the stored 
corn and guard against mold spoilage. 





UNITED STATES STEEL wun 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-84-B 
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DON'T GAMBLE WITH YOUR PLANT 


FirE strikes when and where you 
least expect it. Picture the loss if 
FIRE should gain headway in your 
own property. Remember, the only, 
sure defense against FIRE is: extin- 
guishment. For a sure defense in- 
stall GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Direct entrance from Grand 
Central Terminal—just across 
the street from B&O Terminal - 
and Penn Station is only a few 
blocks away. 


IF YOU DRIVE f= ‘ 


Out -of- traffic Motorists’ En- 
trance and separate registration 
desk! 


agg it YOU FLY 


City Airlines Terminal is a/so 
on New York’s East Side—only 
minutes from the Commodore. 











HOTEL 


—& L SEFTON, President 
42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE 
ON MANHATTAN'S 
MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 
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Special Report 





Less risky to borrow 
on corn than feed it to hogs 


modities outright on the open market, 
and by making loans on other crops—so- 
called “nonrecourse” loans of up to 90 
per cent of the parity price of the product. 

The farmer who qualifies for a price- 
support loan gets his money, and _ his 
crop is put in storage as security. If the 
price on the open market should go 
above the level at which the loan was 
made, the farmer can pay off his loan, 
with interest, and then take the crop for 
sale at the market. But if the price stays 
down, he can keep the money loaned 
him and pay no interest, and the tax- 
payer eventually will get his crop. 

It is this system, in large measure, 
that is soaking up Government dollars at 
a record rate now. 

More loans, less pork. Farmers, at 
this time, often are finding it more at- 
tractive and less risky to use their corn as 
collateral for a price-support loan than 
to feed it to hogs. As a result, the produc- 
tion of hogs is down, with prices high, 
while Government is getting loaded with 
corn. Consumers pay higher prices for 
hams and bacon and pork chops. And, 
as taxpayers, they also face the prospect 
of taking a loss on the corn that farmers 
are turning over to Government for loans 
at 90 per cent of parity. 

The situation is somewhat different 
in butter, but with much the same effect. 
There, Government is making outright 
purchases of surplus butter at prices 
well above a free-market price. The 
Government now holds more than 302 
million pounds of it, valued at 202 mil- 
lion dollars. With the market price thus 
supported, the public is starting to for- 
get about butter and is eating more and 
more margarine. Taxpayers, faced with 
high butter costs, also are set to take a 
loss when and if the Government tries to 
sell or give away the butter that it holds. 

In cotton, too, the outlook is for Gov- 
ernment to end up with a large propor- 
tion of the current crop, unless open- 
market prices go up substantially. Cotton 
is coming into Government hands at the 
rate of 300,000 bales a week at this 
time. By July 31, the expectation is that 
Government stocks will be increased to 
about 9 million bales, compared with 2 
million a year earlier. 

These three products—corn, butter and 
cotton—are absorbing price-support dol- 
lars at me é fastest rate at this time. Much 
of the 1953 corn crop is yet to come un- 
der loan, with every indication that it 
will. The big production season for 
butter lies in the few months just ahead, 
and purchases by Government are bound 
to go up then. And the big cotton crop 

(Continued on page 77) 





the 
Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair. 


Put away, 


Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by . a installations. 


P ® 
VALET RACKS 
Wieoter industrial t (4 Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- Wardrobe and Locker Racks 


ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home 











Write for Catalog CT 30 


|/VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


21 Ww WEST 37th STREET ° CHICAGO 9; U. S.A. 


‘CHANGES OF ADDRESS 





435 Parker Avenue 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


Dayton 1, Ohio 





TO A YOUNG MAN 
WHO WANTS TO 
EARN ‘10,000 


Advice from The 
Wall Street Journal 


A few years ago an annual income of 
$5000 was a reasonable goal for a young 
man. Today, with increased taxes and 
higher living costs, you need $10,000 a 
year to buy what $5000 used to buy. 

This change in values is only one of 
many changes taking place in America. 
New inventions, new industries and new 
ways of doing business are creating new 
opportunities for young men who want 
to increase their incomes. 

The Wall Street Journal tells you 
about these opportunities. Because the 
reports in The Journal come to you 
DAILY, you get immediate notice of 
any new developments that may affect 
your business or your income. 

The Journal is especially proud of its 
growing group of ambitious young men 
subscribers. These are the men The 
Journal can help the most. These are 
the leaders of tomorrow. Will you be 
one of them? Why not send for a trial 
subscription? It may be the turning 
point in your career. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: 
The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y 
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Special Report 





. . . Wheat price supported, 
and cost of bread goes up 


is just beginning to come under Govern- 
ment loan on a large scale. 

But the problem of bolstering farm 
prices at higher and higher cost covers 
virtually the whole range of farm com- 
modities. 

Bread prices, for instance, are going 
up again. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment has 1.9 billion dollars tied up in a 
price-support program for wheat. More 
than 352 million bushels of wheat is 
pledged for Government loans, and an- 
other 454 million bushels is in Govern- 
ment storage, bought outright by price- 
support officials. That’s nearly a billion 
bushels taken off the market, at least 
temporarily. 

About two thirds of all U.S. stocks of 
vegetable oils is in Government hands, 
with 160 million dollars tied up in cotton- 
seed oil alone. 

And so it goes. Government-held 
stocks of cheese are huge and growing. 
There are vast quantities of dried eggs 
on hand that nobody quite knows what 
to do with. Commodities ranging from 
rice to wool and oats crowd federal ware- 
houses. If another big crop year comes, 
the present holdings could rise even 
higher, with more billions’ worth of com- 
modities moving into Government hands. 

This whole system of price props 
for farm commodities is to come under 
study by Congress. Money is running out. 
Much “temporary” legislation behind 
crop loans will expire at the end of the 
1954 crop year. After it expires, accord- 
ing to laws passed a few years ago, loans 
are to be made at a lower percentage of 
parity if commodity stockpiles become 
large, as they have done. Some action, 
thus, must be taken. Indications are, how- 
ever, that Mr. Eisenhower's basic ideas 
will be followed and the present system 
will continue in effect for at least another 
year. 

What the final cost will be no one 
knows for sure. The biggest single loss in 
the past was in potatoes, in which U.S. 
lost half a billion dollars over a seven-year 
period. Total net losses since 1935 have 
amounted to only 1.1 billions. But, up 
to now, the price supporters have been 
bailed out by wartime expansions in de- 
mand. Without that stimulus, and if 
present stocks of commodities are kept 
off the open market, as Mr. Eisenhower 
wants, losses could run high in the bil- 
lions. 

Congres’ in any event, finds itself 
faced with the prospect of allocating 
more billions to conduct high-level price- 
support operations, at a time when other 
Government operations are being cut 


back. 
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SPEED AND ACCURACY are 
key considerations in forming 
serpentine coils for refrigeration 
condenser and evaporator units. 
Rochester Products achieves both 
with exclusive Fully Automatic 
Bending Equipment that forms 
Multiple Serpentine Coils of GM 
Steel Tubing in one continuous 
operation! Result: Faster 
production, greater uniformity, 
and LOWER COSTS. 

This is one more example of how 
Rochester Products GM Steel 
Tubing engineering achievements 
are helping hundreds of manufacturers 
to build better products, faster, for 

less money. What about you ? 


GM STEEL TUBING DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
~— ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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YOUR INDUSTRY IS 
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IN PINELLAS COUNTY, 
FLORIDA 


Largest Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Labor Pool, per capita, to be 
found anywhere in the U.S.A. 








Low Cost Industrial Property and 
other County inducements. 


Advice and Assistance through 
the PINELLAS COUNTY MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION... 
the only one of its type in Florida. 


Financial Aid to qualified indus- 
try for new construction, in some 
localities. 


..@ perfect year-round 

climate ...a location in 

the very hub of the State’s largest eco- 
nomic market . . . rapid freight facilities 
to the rich Latin American market . . . 
an intelligent, friendly, 

strike-free labor market. 


PINELLAS 
COUNTY 
where work 
and play are 
combined a 
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The biggest factor was the tractor 





Mechanization, down on the farm, has progressed from less than a million 
farm tractors in the early 30’s to more than four million today. These are 
pulling everything from plows and harrows to cultivators and harvesters. 
Result is a typical contribution to American progress: more man- 


power output, fewer backaches, pro- 









duction increased forty percent 
since the 30’s. (More rural 
workers released for in- 
dustrial employment, 
too.) Sundstrand’s 
part in the tractor 
industry has been 
mainly as a supplier 
of cost-cutting, high- 
production machine 
tools. With these, 


manufacturers have 






This 75 hp Sundstrand Automatic Lathe reduced 
turning time on tractor sprocket shafts from 
23.7 to 3.82 minutes, increased production 492%! 





been able to reduce prices 
to where almost every farm 
in the U. S. can afford to own at 
least one tractor. The tractor industry is just one of many taking 

advantage of Sundstrand’s “Engineered Production” Service* .. , equipment 
and technical know-how that bring costs down, production up. Perhaps 
Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 








A name 
to remember in 
your business! 





8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—tlathes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special B coaching 
Machines, Tools, Work: holding 
Fixtures. 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION—Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
Pumps used by the nation’s lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION— Hydraulic Trans- 
missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
Fluid Motors, 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy- 
iron castings for Sundstrand ond 
other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Too! Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production’’ 
Service* 
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MACHINE TOOL Co. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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WILL PENSION PLANS GO SOUR? 


Layoffs in a Recession Could Be the Big Test 


What happens to pension 
rights when workers are laid off? 
It's a problem that millions are 
up against for the first time. 

Answers vary by age groups 
and industries. Younger workers, 
those with little seniority, aren’‘t 
hurt much. But layoffs can upset 
retirement plans of some older 
workers. 

Laid-off workers who change 
jobs seldom can take their pen- 
sion credits with them. 


For the first time since most of the 
big pension plans were set up by pri- 
vate industry, large numbers of work- 
ers are being laid off. More than 1.8 
million already are out of work, and 
the number is expected to rise. Ques- 
tions, as a result, are being raised 
about pension rights of the unem- 
ployed. 

Does a laid-off worker lose his pension 
rights altogether? Does he pick up where 


he left off when he goes back to work? 
What happens to the pension rights he 
has built up with one company if he goes 
to work for another? . 

Answers tend to vary according to 
age and to place of employment. Most 
of those now unemployed are younger 
workers who have little or no equity 
built up in pension plans. Workers. with 
the least seniority usually are laid off first. 
But the problem can become critical if 
layoffs reach into the ranks of older em- 
ployes, those with years of seniority and 
real equity in pension plans. Pension 
plans, too, vary from company to com- 
pany and industry to industry. 

Current layoffs in the auto industry, 
for example, are affecting some workers 
who have seniority going back to 1949. 
Layoffs in other industries, although now 
affecting the younger workers, can touch 
older employes if reductions in the work- 
ing force continue. 

Even younger workers in many cases 
may lose something under pension pro- 
grams when they are laid off. Retirement 
plans in some cases require a waiting 
period of several years before a worker 
starts building up equity toward a pen- 
sion benefit. In such cases, a worker may 
lose part of his “waiting time” for his 


COVERED BY PRIVATE PENSIONS 
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Source: Through 1954, Social Security Administration; now, USN&WR estimate. 
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pension if he transfers to another com- 
pany. There he will have to go through 
a waiting period again before coming 
under that company’s pension plan. 

In other companies, a worker comes 
under the pension program after a few 
months. Here, even the newer worker, 
with a year or two of service, stands to 
lose that much credit toward his pension 
in the event he is laid off and goes to 
work for another company. 

Thus, for one reason or another, many 
questions are being asked about the ef- 
fects of layoffs on the approximately 10.5 
million workers now covered by private 
pension plans. For many, the problem 
is arising for the first time, as there 
has been little unemployment _ since 
unions won pension programs in the big 
industries in 1949. As the chart on 
this page shows, there has been a big 
growth in pension plans since World 
War II. 

Employers, as well as workers, have an 
interest in the answers to these questions, 
since employers foot the bill for retire- 
ment programs in most cases. 

Examples help to show what happens 
to pension rights of the worker who is 
laid off. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 
“The Rising 
Industrial Center 
of the South” 


Joins with Governor Charley 
E. Johns in inviting industrial 
executives to visit us and view 
the many factors favoring lo- 
cation in this rapidly growing 
Florida city. 


JACKSONVILLE 


has everything 
needed for success 
in industry 


Rapid access to the rich, grow- 
ing Florida markets as well 
as all of the Southeast. 

Unsurpassed transportation 
via water, rail, highway, and 
air. 

Ample labor, fully pro- 
tected by Florida’s “Right to 
Work” Amendment. Splendid 
housing in single unit dwell- 
ings with $5,000 Homestead 
Tax Exemption. 


JACKSONVILLE 


Is spending $35,000,000 on 
new electric and generating 
equipment. 

Is completing a $7,000,000 
waterworks expansion. 

Is building new school build- 
ings costing $15,000,000. 
Knows how to treat new en- 
terprise. 


Write today for: 


FREE Industrial Folder 


or confidential survey based 
on your specific requirements. 


ELECTRIC & WATER UTILITIES 
City of Jacksonville 


Address inquiries: 


Committee of One Hundred 
Chamber of Commerce 
227-A W. Forsyth Street, 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 
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Steelworkers can regain pension rights 
within two years after being laid off .. . 


An older worker having 10 years of 
credit toward a pension is laid off in a 
cutback of production. After a few weeks, 
he finds a job with another company. 
The personnel office insists he notify his 
former employer that he wants to be 
taken off the seniority list there. This is to 
avoid training the worker only to have 
him recalled to his old job. The worker, 
by taking himself off the list at the old 
company, loses his accumulated pension 
credits there. That, for example, is true 
for most auto workers. 

Another worker with 10 years ot 
credit toward a pension is laid off but is 
recalled before taking a permanent po- 
sition with another firm. Auto workers 
in such cases as this are able to keep their 
pension credits—as long as they remain 
on the seniority list. The worker in this 
instance might be away from his original 
job for a year or so without effect on his 
pension rights. In the meantime, he could 
be working at another job, but be avail- 
able for recall to his old one. 

A steelworker laid off after 15 years 
of service offers another example. If he 
gets his job back within two years, he re- 
gains the accumulated credits toward a 
pension. 

Plans vary as to the number of years 
of service required in order to obtain 
maximum pensions upon _ retirement. 
Twenty years is a common period; some 
plans call for 30 years. In a 20-year 
plan, for example, a worker may be with 
a company for 25 or 30 years, often 
longer. If he loses a year or so of credit 
toward his pension due to layoffs, he may 
still be able to collect the maximum pen- 
sion under that company’s plan. That is 
why it is hard to determine the exact 
loss that any individual suffers—pension- 
wise—in the layoffs. 

Does the laid-off worker pick up 
where he left off, in pension credits, when 
he goes back to work? 

Again, the answers vary according to 
industry, often according to company, 
as plans within an industry can differ 


greatly in details. Usually, the worker 
returning after a brief layoff has not 
lost much, if anything, in pension cred- 
its. An auto worker could be out for 
10 weeks without losing. that year’s 
credit because he gets a year’s credit 
in pensions for 1,700 hours of work. 
The plan was drafted with the idea 
of allowing for some production shut- 
downs. 

However, under other plans, a worker 
might lose part or all of a year’s credit 
toward his pension. This, in some cases, 
could reduce the amount of benefit paid 
him upon retirement. If the layoff is long 
enough, and he does not get another job 
for a considerable period, he also may 
find that his federal old-age benefit, 
under the Social Security program, has 
been cut. 

If the layoff is extended, the worker 
would stand to lose his accumulated 
credits under some plans. A_ worker 
with 10 years’ credit toward a pension, 
needing only 10 more to earn it, for 
example, might not get back in time 
to save his equity. Or he might prefer 
to lose the equity in order to hold a 
new job elsewhere. 

Younger workers often will not have 
accumulated enough credits to make 
it worth while to save the credits. 
The newer workers, with low seniority 
and low pension credits, usually move 
around from job to job more than do 
the older workers. Pension plans have 
tended to make the older ones stay 
with their jobs, if they have any choice 
in the matter. 

Another question is the effect on pen- 
sion rights when a worker quits one com- 
pany and goes to work for another. 

If he is a coal miner, the laid-off work- 
er loses nothing in pension rights when 
he switches employers within the in- 
dustry. All he needs at 60 years of age is 
20 years of service in the industry and a 
paid-up membership in the United Mine 
Workers. John L. Lewis and his Welfare 
Fund take over from there. The money 





Civilian labor force 
Employed 
Unemployed 


Source: Census Bureau 





RISE IN NATION’S JOBLESS 


63,325,000 
61,900,000 


Now 
62,614,000 
60,764,000 

1,850,000 


Year Ago 


1,425,000 
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. . » Most workers lose 
credits by changing jobs 


comes from the coal operators, who pay 
into the fund 40 cents a ton on the coal 
they mine. The plan is one of the few 
examples of industry-wide pension pro- 
grams. 

An electrician belonging to the AFL 
Electrical Workers, and employed in the 





THAT RETIREMENT CHECK 
... layoffs could defer it 


building-construction industry, also has 
freedom in changing jobs without en- 
dangering his pension. There, too, an 
industry-wide plan is in operation. 

A worker in a plant making electrical 
appliances, on the other hand, is likely to 
lose his pension credits when he trans- 
fers to another company. This is true in 
most industries that have private pen- 
sion systems to supplement Social Se- 
curity benefits. 





Shift in Control 
Of Labor Board 


Employers who have been waiting for 
Congress to tighten the Taft-Hartley Act 
might better turn their attention to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Congress is expected to make few, if 
any, changes of importance in the labor- 
relations law at this session. But major 
changes of policy are being made by the 
NLRB in its interpretations of this law, 
and more are expected. 

Nomination of a third new member 
fills the last vacancy on the five-man 

(Continued on page 82) 
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NAS Whet 600 new Horida 
| ma = esidlonts every week 
mean to prospective 
new Florida industries 


Florida is the nation’s fastest growing state (1930-1950 
Census figures). More than 1.600 new residents are moving 
into Florida every week. This has been going on for more 
than 13 years. 


These new residents bring with them not only their 
possessions and their families but also their skills! They 
provide an ever-mounting source of manpower of all kinds. 
They provide a steadily growing market within the State, too. 


In considering southern locations thoughtful indus- 
trialists will examine such facts as this amazing population 
growth ...as Florida’s 398% increase in income in 10 
years ... power expansion of 462% since 1940... Florida’s 
strategic location in relation to the south and to Latin- 
America . . . its 14 deep-water ports and complete land, air 
and water facilities for distribution . . . its favorable tax 
climate with no state income tax, no bonded state indebt- 
edness, no state inheritance tax, and no state ad valorem 
taxes . . . $5,000 homestead exemption from county taxes 
...almost limitless supply of good water ...low plant 
construction and maintenance costs...and adequate 
banking facilities. 


Florida today offers the world’s finest climate for 
industry and people. For dependable information about 
Florida’s industrial and business opportunities, please 
write the State of Florida Industrial Development Division, 
3302F Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Plan sales conventions, sales conference and 
regional meetings for Florida. Exceptional 
facilities for any type of meeting. Get double 
value...successful meetings in delightful sur- 
roundings plus colorful recreational activities. 
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Coundd for Industry & Commerce 
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What do 
You make 


— that would look better, 

sell faster with Kalistron? 

= WHAT IS KALISTRON? 
cm cae Mere | 


achieved by fusing colored lac- 


quer to the underside of clear 
vinyl sheeting. That beauty is 
thus protected against wear and 
staining, against scratching, 
scuffing, denting, marring. 





Kalistron is an absolutely dis- 





Kalistron is already widely used on brief- | 
cases, belts, counter tops, surgical braces, 
furniture, airplanes, upholstery, etc.— | 
and, of course, as a uniquely 
wear-resistant and beautiful wail 
covering. Maybe it can help your 
product look better, sell faster. 
For information, write United 


States Plywood Corporation, 
Dept. K-88, 55 West 44th Street, by oe 
New York 36, New York. S 























Take a breather at The Gideon. Read, 
write ...retire by the fire... sleigh, 
skate, ski into a snow-white, 
pine-blessed and care-free 
world. And think—next 
door—the Spa! Soak 
nerves ’n troubles in min- 
eral bubbles till you’re 
all fortified for the season 
ahead. Roads always open. 
For reservations or free 
booklet, write Myron H. 
Woolley, Manager. 
Privately operated at The 
Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 


{e9 
/ornay 
Springs, New York. 


For a 
The Spa is Owned and its 


Health Services Operated by The State of New York. 
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. . . Rules may be tightened 
on secondary boycotts 


Board and gives Eisenhower appointees 
majority control. The appointment clears 
the way for policy rulings that have been 
held up by a deadlocked Board. 

The new member, Albert C. Beeson, of 
San Jose, Calif., is a 47-year-old Republi- 
can and a labor-relations expert from in- 
dustry. Since 1947, Mr. Beeson has been 
director of industrial relations for the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, which has its headquarters in San 
Jose and runs plants in various cities. 

With his background of experience in 
business, Mr. Beeson is expected to join 
Chairman Guy Farmer and Board mem- 
ber Philip Ray Rodgers in upsetting many 


—Bushnell 


NLRB‘S BEESON 
... anew majority 


of the policies of the “old” NLRB, often 
accused by employers of being prolabor. 

Coming decisions are likely to find 
NLRB refusing to take jurisdiction in 
cases involving small business firms. 
NLRB is expected to take the position 
that these smaller cases should be left 
to State labor-relations agencies. Unions 
object to this because some States do not 
have boards, and there is doubt as to 
whether those boards that do exist can 
take over the cases rejected by NLRB. 

The NLRB may tighten up its rules on 
secondary. boycotts. Employers thus 
would get greater protection against 
union picket lines and threats aimed at 
firms not directly involved in original 
labor disputes. 

Other rulings also are likely to draw 
protests from unions, which already have 
charged that the Board is biased in favor 
of employers. 











From experienced NTLS suppliers 
of “All-Service” leasing 
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gives you 


We'll buy your 
present fleet! 


send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
---WITHOUT CHARGE 
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SHOULD RED CHINA GET INTO U.N.? 


ATTLEE: Refusal Affronts the Chinese People 
JUDD: A Seat for Mao Is a Seat for the Kremlin 


A new drive is starting to give National- 
ist China’s seat in the United Nations to the 
Communists of China. 

Clement Aitlee, former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, head of the British Labor Par- 
ty, is a leading advocate of Red China's 
claims. He has stated the case against the 
U.S. attitude and for the Communist Gov- 
ernment of China in a copyrighted article in 
the January issue of Foreign Affairs. 

Representative Walter H. Judd (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, authority on China and a former 
medical missionary there, strongly opposes 
recognition for the Chinese Reds. He was 
asked by U.S. News & World Report to give 
the other side of the case. 

In what follows you get the pro and con 
of an issue that is to grow in importance. 


Clement R. Attlee Walter H. Judd 
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‘PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT THE EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA’ 
by Clement R. Attlee 


Former Prime Minister of Britain; Leader, Labor Party 





I have been invited to write about the reasons for misunder- 
standings between the British and American peoples. This is 
rather a delicate subject, for any criticism of the U. S. may be 
taken out of its context and used by those who do not desire 
friendship between the two peoples to suggest that I am per- 
sonally unfriendly to the U. S. This would be entirely untrue. 
Therefore, I think that it is well that I should start by putting 
on record that I have nothing but good will towards the great 
nation across the Atlantic and that I am very sensible of the 
great contribution which America made during the war and 
afterwards to the furtherance of those democratic ideals which 
both countries hold. Further, I enjoy the friendship of many 
Americans, including both Democrats and Republicans. 

For many years I have held the view that close co-opera- 
tion between the two great branches of the English-speaking 
peoples is vitally important for the peace of the world and 
for the defense of democracy, and I know that this view is 
held by the majority of British people whatever their political 
persuasion may be. This co-operation depends not only on 
agreement between governments but upon mutual under- 
standing between peoples, for in both countries public 
opinion is, in the long run, the decisive factor. 

It is, of course, inevitable that even where long-term objec- 
tives are the same, differences of opinion in international af- 
fairs on particular questions are bound to arise between allies 
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from time to time; and this has occurred between Britain and 
the United States. Accommodation is generally reached, 
though sometimes not without some friction, and there is apt 
to remain a certain soreness and a feeling of grievance that the 
one party cannot accept the other’s point of view. When this 
happens, old memories are revived and old disputes recalled, 
just as when two people have a tiff and, in the course of it, 
each brings up former vexations which the other had hoped 
were buried in oblivion. 

It is, therefore, worth while to consider some of the reasons 
for these disagreements. It would, of course, be presump- 
tuous of me to try to indicate the feelings of Americans, but I 
must show that I am aware of them lest this article should 
seem to be a mere recitation of Britain’s grievances. 


TWO SIDES OF HISTORY 


First of all, we should take note of the kind of picture 
which the people of one country have been taught to form of 
the other and for this we have, I think, to go to the school- 
room and perhaps to the cinema and the newspaper. 

American history, naturally, while not disregarding the colo- 
nial period, tends to regard it as a mere preliminary to the 
emergence of the United States into nationhood. It tends to 
start with the Boston Tea Party, the American Revolution, 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Attlee: ‘‘a discredited faction” 
Judd: ‘“‘the legitimate Government’ 


George III, and all that. The picture the young American forms 
of Britain starts with this struggle of a freedom-loving people 
fighting against an oppressive colonial imperialist power. 

To the Englishman, on the other hand, whose history goes 
back at least to 1066 and all that, the revolt of the American 
colonies is a regrettable episode. He learns that George II] 
and his ministers were stupid and wrong. Lord North [Prime 
Minister during the American Revolution] is condemned and 
Chatham [William Pitt, Earl of Chatham] eulogized. He learns 
that the lesson of the loss of America has been well learned, as 
is shown by the subsequent development of the British Com- 
monwealth into a free partnership of equals, To him the Ameri- 
can Revolution is an old unhappy far-off thing, but, to the 
American, it is still vivid as the birth of a nation. People tend 
to forget unpleasant things. The average Englishman would 
like to forget some of his history, especially the more preda- 
tory phases of British imperialism, just as, I expect, Americans 
don’t care much for remembering the Mexican War. 

It is difficult to shake off the influence of what has been 
learned in childhood. 1 have found well-educated Americans 
who did not understand the evolution of the British Empire into 
a free Commonwealth. A friend of mine, not so long ago, was 
lecturing to an audience of New York businessmen and was 
actually asked how much Canada paid in taxes to Britain. This 
conception of Britain as an imperialist, colonial power exploit- 
ing large areas of the world is still very potent. It gives a back- 
ground of suspicion about all British policy. I think that even 
President Roosevelt was not wholly free from this prejudice. 

The Briton, on the other hand, has seen the steady expan- 
sion of self-government overseas, first to the colonies in- 
habited by people of European stock, then to the great 
Asiatic countries of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and gradually 
to African colonies such as the Gold Coast, and to the islands 
of the Caribbean. He knows that many of the colonies have 
been for years run at a loss to the home country. He has come 
to look upon the colonial peoples, not as objects for exploita- 
tion, but as subjects for trusteeship, and he feels that he is 
misunderstood. He is indeed sometimes irritated by what he 
teels to be a degree of self-righteousness on the part of people 
who have not to take responsibility. 
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He is apt to recall that, after all, the British Empire in the 
old colonial days was freely open to American traders and 
missionaries, while Britain carried the burden in blood and 
treasure of preserving order and bringing in settled govern- 
ment. He feels that perhaps in these matters Britain has a 
very wide experience and that the average American is a 
little apt to apply first principles without adequate knowl- 
edge. He thinks that some Americans are prone to think that 
all colonial peoples are in the same stage as were the 13 
North American colonies, ripe for full self-government. 

On the other hand, the American has a perfectly just 
grievance in the fact that in earlier days the British ruling 
classes, or some of them, were apt to take a superior and 
supercilious attitude to Americans which must have been 
very infuriating. One can find this attitude in nineteenth- 
century newspapers. The same people were, of course, pretty 
scornful of the pretensions of their own working-class people. 


DISTORTIONS ON BOTH SIDES 


Things have changed a good deal since then, but the tradi- 
tion of a noble Jord dies hard. Similar mistakes are made over 
here [in Britain]. There are people in the Labor and Socialist 
movement who really believe that all American policy is 
dictated by Wall Street. The hidden hand of American fi- 
nance is seen behind every move on the international chess- 
board. I think this comes from a certain pleasure in depicting 
one’s opponents as diabolically clever and unscrupulous per- 
sons plotting evil in secrecy. The Wall Street gang of well- 
dressed capitalists plotting the downfall of the workers is 
paralleled by the picture of the bloodthirsty “Reds” of the 
Labor Party. One may say that these are the mistakes of the 
ignorant, but they form part of the background. 

There is a rather similar myth relating to the British, and 
even to any member of a European diplomatic service, as 
being a terribly clever and experienced person liable to pull 
the wool over the eyes of the innocent American. The 
parallel here is the British conception of the American busi- 
nessman as being far superior to our homebred industrialist 
who is sure to be outsmarted by the clever Yankee. 

Oddly enough, one of the causes of misunderstanding lies 
in the fact that we speak the same language. The Briton and 
the American each expect that the other will be more like 
him than is actually the case. The different traditions and 
environment make for an increasing diversity of view on many 
points, but each side is apt to be surprised and hurt at this. 
The Briton is prone to forget that very many Americans who 
speak perfect English have nevertheless a continental back- 
ground—German, Polish or whatever it may be. They have 
been brought into the American melting pot and have be- 
come good Americans, but they look back to other countries 
than Britain. 

The geographical point of view is different and so, I think, 
is the ideological and historical. I had an interesting example 
the other day which shows how different the same set of 
facts may appear to two people. I had a very abusive letter 
from an American who said that it was disgraceful that I 
should criticize America when I ought to be humbly grateful 
to America for having come along and saved Britain in two 
wars after she had made a mess of things. I understood his 
point of view, but a Briton of the same mental caliber would 
have said to an American, “Don’t you realize that in two wars 
for the defense of civilization we bore the brunt and held the 
fort until you were ready to come in?” 


I will now come to some practical problems of Anglo- 
American relationship. There is first of all the question of 
trade. Britain’s industrial structure, built up through the 
nineteenth century, is such that she cannot live without 
foreign trade. She has a highly diversified industry and must 
seek markets all over the world and, indeed, must be con- 
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stantly seeking out new avenues as old ones become blocked 
up by the industrialization of newer countries. Britain must 
sell her goods and services abroad to buy food and essential 
raw materials. The United States, however, is a continental 
power with immense resources. Great as her foreign trade is 
in total, it is but a small part of her industrial activity. 

It is, I think, hard for the average American to realize just 
what Britain’s position is; still harder to realize the shattering 
effect which two world wars have had on Britain’s economy. 

I was Prime Minister when Lend-Lease was suddenly 
brought to an end. Our whole economy had been keyed up 
for the production of munitions of war and integrated with 
the American economy. We had had to let go our overseas 
trade. At short notice the whole position changed. We were 
grateful to the United States and Canada for the generous 
help they gave us, but we sought to free ourselves from debt 
and pay our way. The only way we could do this was by 
selling our goods and the products of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, but here we came up against American protection. 

It seems to us that Americans, while agreeing with us that 
we want trade, not aid, do not help us to attain that objective. 
I realize, of course, the difficulty that any Administration has 
in the traditional protectionist atmosphere of the United 
States in resisting demands for protection, but the fact re- 
mains that it does make it difficult for us. Furthermore, there 
seems a certain inconsistency in the constant adjurations to 
Europeans to get together and to get rid of restraints on 
trade. We are apt to think, “Physician, heal thyself.” 

It also seems inconsistent to maintain tariffs and other pro- 
tectionist devices such as the Battle Act [to refuse U.S. aid to 
nations that ship strategic goods to Communist countries] 
while demanding that Britain should give up her Common- 
wealth and colonial preferences in the sacred cause of freeing 
trade from all restraints. We cannot see that the fact that parts 
of the British Commonwealth are separated one from another 
by sea, whereas the American States are part of a single land 
mass, should make all that difference. 

However, accepting the American position that she must 
have tariff protection, we then turn to the rest of the world. 
Many voices tell us that we are betraying the free world if 
we trade with countries behind the Iron Curtain. In par- 
ticular, although we are carrying out strictly the conditions 
laid down by the United Nations as to the supply of muni- 
tions to China, we are attacked for carrying on trade in non- 
warlike commodities. We thus find ourselves cut off from the 
East and the West. Yet we find Japan and other states trad- 
ing with China without any fuss being made. But here I am 
touching on the China question with which I will deal later. 


‘DOLLAR IMPERIALISM’ 


I think that everyone in Britain recognizes the great and 
wise generosity shown by the United States to ourselves and 
other countries which have suffered through the war, but 
there have been instances in which “strings” have been at- 
tached to aid which seemed to have been conceived in the 
interests of America. Hence the talk in some quarters of what 
they call “dollar” imperialism, meaning thereby the use of 
the economic power of America to enforce policies on other 
nations. This seems quite natural to many Americans who 
say, “We are obliging these people with loans, why should 
we not lay down conditions?” But this is where commercial 
practice conflicts with international relations. The position of 
giver and recipient of aid is always difficult in the case of 
individuals; it is still more delicate in the case of states. 
Sometimes, I think, there has been a lack of tact shown. 


I do not think that there is anyone who underestimates 
what the United States did in the war and how much it has 
contributed to world stability in the postwar period. Marshall 
Aid is one example. American participation in NATO [North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization] is another. There was a real 
danger that Soviet imperialism might overrun all Europe, as 
it has already become the dictator of Eastern Europe. Yet it 
is permissible to doubt whether still more of Europe might 
not have been saved from the Russian yoke if those who 
controlled the policy of the United States had been rather 
more fully aware of the European position. 

Everyone is aware of the difference of opinion on strategy 
between Britain and America in the later stages of the war. 
These differences were not solely due to military theories but 
to divergencies on international policy. It was our view that 
an advance into Austria from Italy was a sound proposition, 
not merely from the point of view of military strategy but to 
save the states of Middle and Eastern Europe from becoming 
satellites of Soviet Russia. As it was, Russia was able to pose 
as the deliverer of Hungary, Czechoslovakia and other states 
from the Germans, and Communists were able to make 
themselves masters of these states. I do not think that this 
danger was sufficiently present to the mind of American 
statesmen who, as I saw at Potsdam, were rather too ready 
to think that they could make a deal with Russia. I think, 
too, that some Americans thought that the British plan was 
dictated by imperialism. 


EUROPE: HARD TO UNDERSTAND 


I think that there has been some lack of understanding of 
Europe which is entirely natural. After all, for a good long 
time the United States tended to stand aloof from Europe 
and its troubles, whereas our geographical and historical po- 
sition has necessarily bound us more closely to the Continent. 
For instance, various plans have been advocated for the 
integration of Europe—politically and economically—and oc- 
casionally impatience has been shown at the reluctance of 
European states to merge their sovereignty. 

There is here, I think, some disregard of the long his- 
tories of these states and of the wide differences between 
them. There are, of course, great differencs between the 
States of America, but the difference between, say, Virginia 
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and Pennsylvania is nothing to that between France and Ger- 
many or Holland and Italy. The merger of sovereignty is a 
very difficult thing to bring about and its advantages may 
be canceled out by the loss of the distinctive characteristics 
which diversify the European scene. Let me hasten to add 
that Britons often make the same mistake in assuming 
that public opinion in the Eastern States is representa- 
tive of opinion in the Middle West, the Southern States 
or California. 

I am not writing this by way of captious criticism but am 
trying to point out some of the inevitable consequences that 
flow from historical and geographical facts. 

To take another instance: It is, I think, impossible for 
Americans to understand fully the feelings of the people of 
France with regard to Germany. The French, in the course 
of only 80 years, experienced three great wars with Ger- 
many, including long periods of occupation. They cannot 
forget these facts. They inevitably look with the greatest 
suspicion on any suggestion for the rearming of their old 
enemy. 

The same thing applies to Belgium and to a lesser degree 
to Holland and the Scandinavian countries. Even in Britain, 
where invasion did not take place, we have still a very vivid 
memory of the “blitz” and we live in London and many other 
cities with bomb-cleared areas and ruins as ever-present 
memories of what we suffered. I am well aware of the great 
sacrifices of American lives made in the Western and in the 
Eastern theaters of war, but America did not have her soil 
actually invaded or her homes destroyed. This difference of 
experience undoubtedly has its effect on the outlook of the 
two peoples. 

To turn to another area—what is called the Middle East 
and particularly the Moslem world. We have been intimately 
associated with Turkey, Egypt, the Arab countries and 
Pakistan for several centuries. We have many people who 
have lived in these countries. There are families whose 
friendships with people in Pakistan go back for several 
generations. Naturally, therefore, we have quite a con- 
siderable understanding of these peoples and equally they 
understand us. 

With the best will in the world it is not possible for those 
who have not had these contacts to see things in quite the 
same perspective. I have heard an American talk as if the 
Moslem world were a unity, ignoring the differences between 
the Sunnis and Shiahs and the long history of the rela- 
tions of the Turks and the Arabs. It has sometimes seemed 
to me that Anglo-American differences of opinion on pol- 
icy in this region flow from a tendency on the part of 
Americans to think that the British view is solely due to an 
imperialist approach, whereas so often it is based on wide 
knowledge both of the past and present of the peoples 
in that part of the world. 

There is one other point which is perhaps rather a delicate 
one. In the composition of the American nation there are 
elements drawn from many races, but not in equal propor- 
tions. There are, for instance, more Italians than Yugoslavs, 
a great many Jews and practically no Arabs. It is natural that 
the Italians and the Jews should be more influential in Amer- 
ica than their rivals. They are able to make their voices heard 
very emphatically at election time, and quite inevitably party 
leaders listen to them. The elections being close and the 
international complications being far away, home considera- 
tions may be more effective than foreign affairs. 


IV 


Let me now turn to the Far East and, particularly, to the 
question of China. Here again, we must consider how opinion 
is influenced by historical and geographical considerations. 
We have had long trading relations with China and we have 
many Chinese living under the British flag in Malaya and 
elsewhere. We have also had many years of rule over Asiatic 
peoples. 
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On the other hand, Americans have for years sent many 
missionaries to China and given great material aid to the 
Chinese people. Furthermore, there is a point which the 
Briton may easily fail to appreciate, namely, that the West of 
America faces China across the Pacific with only scattered 
islands in between. More than that, the Americans bore the 
heaviest burden in the war against Japan and have the mem- 
ory of Pearl Harbor. Americans, therefore, are likely to be 
more conscious of the danger of a strong hostile power on the 
Eastern [i.e., Oriental] shores of the Pacific. 

Britain was, until recently, a great Asiatic power and is to- 
day the equal colleague in the British Commonwealth of 
three great Asiatic countries—India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
She still has colonial possessions in Asia. She is, therefore, in 
a sense in Asia. Despite its connection with the Philippines, 
the United States is not in Asia, but is concerned as living in 
a neighboring continent. 

Britain brings to the consideration of the Chinese problem 
her experience of other parts of Asia. Now, one of the out- 
standing events of this century has been the rise of Asiatic 
nationalism. I think the emergence of Japan at the turn of 
the century as a Great Power was one of the stimulants; but 
the education of Asiatics in European and American universi- 
ties has been another, especially in the latter where they nat- 
urally imbibed the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Here was the beginning of the end of colonialism in Asia. 
In India, the nationalist movement grew in strength; and 
ultimately, under a Labor Government in Britain, four great 
countries in Asia attained their independence. Two major 
wars quickened the demand for independence. Experience 
shows that, unless this demand is met in time, reasonable 
men get thrust aside and the extremist takes control. 

It is just here that Communism has its chance. The Com- 
munist is always ready to use the language of freedom and 
democracy the better to enslave people. I have no doubt 
that, had not timely action been taken, Communism would 
have taken hold in India. I think that the Dutch acted just in 
time in Indonesia. I think the French delayed too long in 
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Indochina and are suffering the penalty in a long and ex- 
hausting war there. 

What relevance has this to Anglo-American understanding? 
I think that it is of prime importance in considering the atti- 
tude to be taken up in respect of the People’s Government 
of China. 


COMMUNIST WEAPON: ‘HOPE’ 


The struggle between the Kuomintang faction under 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists ended in the complete 
victory of the latter. The remnant of Chiang’s forces survived 
in Formosa only owing to their protection by the United 
States. I think that this victory was due to the corruption of 
the old regime and to the fact that the Communists offered 
something that appealed to the mass of the Chinese people. 
The evidence seems to show that where the Communists 
gained possession of territory in the course of the civi] war 
they gave a new hope to the masses of the people. 

It was at least clear that the Communists had become the 
effective Government of China, and the British Government, 
though totally opposed to Communism, recognized this as a 
fact. The United States took a different view, as it was per- 
fectly entitled to do. The disagreement between Britain and 
the United States arose on the question of the filling of the 
seat assigned to China on the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

It was mainly due to President Roosevelt that China had 
been assigned this seat as one of the Creat Powers. She was 
certainly not one at that time. She was weak and torn with 
dissension. I thought it an unv ise decision at the time. Now, 
when she has become powerful, the seat is filled by the 
representative of a discredited faction. The People’s Govern- 
ment was denied this right because it was a Communist Gov- 
ernment, and this before there was any question of aggression 
in Korea. The inevitable result has been to make the Chinese 
Government draw closer to Russia as its only friend and to 
strengthen Communist control, for Communism is now re- 
inforced by nationalism. The Chinese feel affronted because 
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America denies China her rightful place in the world’s 
councils, 

I think the American attitude unwise. It seems to resemble 
the shortsighted attitude of the British Government after 
World War I when it supported [Admiral Alexander Vassilie- 
vich] Kolchak and the reactionaries against the Bolsheviks and 
thus rallied to [Nikolai] Lenin the support of Russian nation- 
alist feeling. There are other precedents in history, such as the 
support of the émigrés against the French revolutionaries at 
the end of the eighteenth century. One can imagine what 
the effect would have been in. America at the time of the 
Revolution if European powers had supported a rival govern- 
ment in, say, Bermuda against President Washington. 

It may well have been that had China been given her seat 
in the United Nations the Korean war might never have been 
started. In dealing with Asiatic countries the matter of self- 
respect or “face” is of great importance. The refusal to recog- 
nize the effective Government of China affronted the self- 
respect of the Chinese people. 

We in Britain recognize as clearly as do the American peo- 
ple the danger of Communism, but we differ as to the right 
way to deal with it. I think it unlikely that the Chinese 
people with their ancient civilization are likely to swallow 
the whole Communist doctrine. Still less do I think that China 
is likely to become a docile satellite of Russia. But the more 
China is shut away from the Western world and forced to 
ally herself with Russia, the more strength will be given to 
her Communist masters. The greater the contacts with the 
Western world, the less will be the danger of the integration 
of the great Asiatic mass in a Communist bloc. 


‘GIVE RED CHINA U.N. SEAT‘ 


I consider that as soon as support for aggression has ceased, 
the People’s Government should be given the Chinese seat 
on the Security Council. I hope that thereafter an attempt 
might be made to get a real settlement in the Far East. 

I recognize very fully the feeling in the United States that 
Korea and Formosa might become advanced bases for an at- 
tack on the American continent by the Communists, but 
equally I recognize that from the point of view of the Chinese 
Government these two places are regarded as bases whence 
an attack on China might be launched by a hostile power. 
The United States has very vivid memories of the attack of 
Japan against her, but China has memories of the Japanese 
war launched from these very bases. My view is that the only 
solution is that they should be neutralized. 

Above all, I am sure that it is vital to the peace of the 
world that we should be very careful to avoid any action 
which would seem to set Asia against the West. Colonialism 
is dying, but in the new relationship between the Asiatic 
peoples and the West there is an immense work to be done 
in helping to raise standards of living in the East. This is, in 
my view, the best way of preventing the spread of Com- 
munism. 

I think that here we should recognize that there is a cer- 
tain difference of outlook between the British and American 
people. I think that Americans tend to see things in black and 
white where we see shades of gray. For instance, many Amer- 
icans tend to lump together all kinds of left-wing movements 
as Communist. They do not discriminate between democratic 
socialism and Communism. Some even look with horror on 
what we consider to be very mild liberalism. 

This absolute view is paralleled by the attitude of some 
people on the left who lump together every government that 
is not socialist as being fascist or reactionary. On this ground, 
the extremists of the left and right meet, for the one only 
sees everything with which he disagrees as black and the 
other as red. 

It is unfortunate that much more publicity is given in the 
press to the extremists than to reasonable people. In America 
you get reports of anti-American sentiments expressed by a 
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writer or speaker in Britain without realizing that he repre- 
sents a small minority, while we hear a great deal about a 
speech by some Senator who is not highly regarded in his 
own country. 


Vv 

I have, hitherto, been trying to give a general review of 
causes of misunderstanding between the two peoples without 
any special references to any political party, but I would like 
now to say a wu:d about my own party. The Labor Party is 
not anti-American and if any Labor adherents are prejudiced 
against the United States they are only a small and unimpor- 
tant section: but it is right that I should express some feelings 
of disquiet which have arisen in our ranks recently. 

The British Labor Party is not Marxian. Its philosophy is 
based on Christian principles rather than economic dogmas. 
Amongst its leaders and supporters are prominent adherents 
of all the churches, including Roman Catholics. In the Labor 
Government there were three Catholics. The Labor Party has 
always been democratic and, in the broadcast sense, liberal. 
It has been painful to find that some Americans, including 
people in high positions, fail to discrimmate between Com- 
munism and democratic socialism. 

The Labor Party is socialist and believes in a large measure 
of public ownership and control. It works for a classless so- 
ciety and a wider measure of social justice. These views are 
not held by most Americans, who are devoted to the capitalist 
system and do not disapprove of great inequalities of wealth. 
But these differences of outlook on social and economic mat- 
ters do not prevent us from agreeing in our conceptions of 
the worth of the individual, in democracy and freedom and 
in absolute moral values. 

Incidentally, I would remark that the Socialist Party is 
strong—and, in some instances, in power—in several of the 
democratic countries in Europe and Australasia. 

We have, therefore, been disturbed, as I know have many 
Americans, at the apparent strength of Senator McCarthy 
and those who hold his intolerant views. Every state has, of 
course, the right to defend itself against those who seek to 
overturn its institutions by violence or are in fact devoted to 


the interests of an alien powér, but there is a danger lest 
those who profess to defend freedom sacrifice liberty itself. 

Those who wish to make a breach between Britain and 
America say, “You profess to be standing together for free- 
dom, but look at the witch-hunting in America.” Some of our 
people fall for this argument. The Labor Party has had nearly 
40 years of fighting Communism in Britain and, despite war 
and economic depression, the Communists have utterly failed. 
We are pardonably annoyed at being instructed by a beginner 
like Senator McCarthy. 


AGAINST CHIANG, RHEE, FRANCO 


Another difficulty is the support given to those whom we 
consider undemocratic reactionaries, such as Chiang Kai-shek, 
Syngman Rhee and General Franco. We know that one can- 
not always choose just the associates one would wish in the 
international sphere, but we feel that there’is a danger lest 
there should be disregard for the fundamentals of the demo- 
cratic alliance. 

As I have said, I want to see the utmost co-operation be- 
tween Britain and America. I have stated frankly some of 
our difficulties, but they do not really affect our wide meas- 
ure of agreement. In the thought of the Labor Party there is 
a wide range of ideas, idealistic, anti-imperialist, anti-privi- 
lege and social reform, which are held by many Americans. 

These ideas really stem from our common heritage of the 
Christian ethic. The difficulty is to get the personal contacts 
between like-minded people. The number of Labor people 
who can visit America is at all times very limited by financial 
considerations, and the dollar situation increases the difhi- 
culty. No doubt the same thing applies, but in a lesser de- 
gree, to Americans. Yet it is only by visits to each others’ 
homes that real understanding can be reached by the un- 
privileged classes. I am certain that this understanding is 
vitally important for the preservation of our democratic and 
free way of life. 


(Reprinted by permission. Copyright, 1953, Council on Foreign , 
Relations, Inc.) 





WHY MAO’S GOVERNMENT THREATENS WORLD PEACE 


by Representative Walter H. Judd 


Member of House Foreign Affairs Committee; Authority on China 


Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee is te be com- 
mended for endeavoring to describe and explain some of the 
differences of opinion and attitude that exist between Britain 
and America. Furthermore, he is to be congratulated on the 
moderation and good temper with which his article is written. 

We in America, I think, will agree with most of the first 
section of his article. There will be substantial disagreement 
with portions of the second and third sections. 

But our sharpest differences arise in Section IV, on the 
question of whether to expel from its seat on the Security 
Council the legitimate Government of China which has faith- 
fully fulfilled its obligations under the [United Nations] 
Charter, and admit to that seat the Moscow-dominated and 
supported Communist Government which has imposed itself 
on the Chinese people. 

That is an accurate description of the question, but Mr. 
Attlee states it differently, using semantics to prejudice the 
reader in favor of the Communist Government and against 
the Nationalist Government. 

For instance, Mr. Attlee refers to the legitimate Govern- 
ment of China by the smear term, “the Kuomintang faction 
under Chiang Kai-shek.” But he does not speak of the “Com- 
munist faction under Mao Tse-tung.” No, he calls it by its 
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own propaganda designation of itself as the “People’s Gov- 
ernment of China.” 

Again, when Mr. Attlee merely says the struggle in China 
“ended in the complete victory of the Communists,” he gives 
no indication that the struggle was other than what he de- 
scribes as a “civil war” between two internal factions. But in 
fact it never was such a civil war. From the beginning, as 
events have proved, it was a Communist international war. 
The Soviet Union gave decisive help to the Communists, but 
the United States held back the Chinese Government forces 
when they had the upper hand and were chopping the Com- 
munists to pieces. The Soviet Union gave its ally the enor- 
mous supplies of Japanese munitions captured in Manchuria, 
plus thousands of tons of American munitions shipped across 
the Pacific to Vladivostok supposedly for Russia to use in the 
war against Japan. In contrast the United States placed an 
embargo on supplies to its ally, including .30-caliber ammu- 
nition for the .30-caliber American rifles previously given by 
[Gen. Joseph W.] Stilwell and |Lieut. Gen. Albert C.] Wede- 
meyer to the best Chinese divisions. The United States 
thereby effectively disarmed Chiang’s best troops. 

Furthermore, Mr. Attlee makes no reference tc the Yalta 
deal in which control of the ports and railregds of Man- 
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churia, which means control of Manchuria, was given to the 
Soviet Union. If Chiang’s Government had been three times 
as good as it was, it could not have pulled through the diffi- 
cult postwar period without the resources of Manchuria. 

May I quote Mr. Sumner Welles [former Under Secretary 
of State] on this point: “These concessions . . . will make it 
altogether impossible for a ‘new, unified China to exercise 
full sovereignty within Manchuria.” 

Mr. Attlee earlier in the article refers to the “shattering 
effect which two world wars have had on Britain’s economy.” 
But he makes no reference to the shattering effect on China’s 
economy and social fabric produced by 267 years of control 
by a foreign dynasty, the Manchus, followed by 20 years 
(1911-1931) of almost continuous civil wars among the war 
lords, followed by 22 years (1927-1949) of war against the 
Communist rebellion, accompanied by 14 years (1931-1945) 
of struggle with an external aggressor, Japan, including 8 
years of invasion (1937-1945), Could Chiang reasonably 
have been expected to overcome the combination of Yalta, 
Russian aid to his enemies, intervention against him by the 
U.S.A., on top of 8 years of Japanese invasion with the in- 
flation, corruption and social disintegration which always ac- 
company such invasion? Yet no mention of these by Mr. At- 
tlee; he is disposing of just a Kuomintang faction. 

Despite all the difficulties with which the Government of 
China struggled, the people of China did not withdraw their 
support from it until after they saw that the American Gov- 
ernment had withdrawn our support. They knew perfectly 
well that their weakened Government could not recover 
without extensive American aid of the right sort—any more 
than could Greece, or France, or Italy, or England herself. 
The Chinese are a realistic, even fatalistic people. What was 
the use of further resisting the Communists? Why not try to 
make the best terms possible with them?—the same argument 
one hears today from some in Japan, Southeast Asia, Burma, 
India—and in England. 


HOPE FROM REDS: ‘FALSE’ 


As one who had intimate contact with the Communists in 
South China for months in 1930, and again in North China 
in 1937-38, I can report, as I have on innumerable occa- 
sions, that their troops were the best-behaved I have ever 
seen anywhere, and they did give “a new hope to the 
masses of the people.” But it was by the same deceptions 
that they successfully used later to give “new hope to 
the masses” in the countries of Southeast Asia. Fortunately, 
three years of delay in the Communist program due to 
the war in Korea gave opportunity for the truth to leak 
out about what actually happened in China—what hap- 
pens anywhere as soon as Communists have established 
secure control of an area. 

Mr. Attlee pays more attention to the “new hope” which 
the Communists inspire by their false propaganda, than to 
the ashes to which the hopes turn once the Communists are 
in control. He does not even mention the ashes. On the con- 
trary, he believes we should reward the Communists for their 
deception—by admitting them to the U.N. under the guise 
of a “peace-loving nation.” 

Mr. Attlee says the British Government recognized the 
fact that the Communists had become the effective Govern- 
ment of China, but that the United States took a different 
view. This is not correct. The United States does not deny 
that the Communists are today in effective control of main- 
land China any more than Mr. Attlee denies that Franco is 
in effective control of Spain. Yet he still opposes admission 
of Franco’s Government into the U. N. Why? 

Nothing in the article better illustrates the inconsistency 
than the next-to-last paragraph of his article. After expound- 
ing the reasons why he believes we should embrace Commu- 
nist China, he expresses his opposition to giving support “to 
those whom we [the British] consider undemocratic reac- 
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tionaries, such as Chiang Kai-shek, Syngnam Rhee, and Gen- 
eral Franco.” 

Yet he favored aid to Stalin and urges support now to Tito 
and Mao. What does he call them? Democratic liberals? 

He chokes on patriot Rhee and swallows gangster Mao. 

We do not deny that gangsters have on occasion established 
effective control of an American city here or there. We do 
not conclude that, therefore, we should give official recogni- 
tion to the gangsters or install them on the city’s “security 
council” whose duty it is to prevent gangsterism! 


SEAT FOR MAO: SEAT FOR RUSSIA 


If the Chinese Communist Government had supported the 
action of the United Nations against Communist aggression in 
Korea, it would thereby have gone a long way toward demon- 
strating its eligibility for admission to the United Nations. In- 
stead, it supported and then joined in the aggression against 
the United Nations. Its hands now drip with the blood of 
United Nations soldiers. That is the conduct which is sup- 
posed to qualify it to fill the seat assigned to China on the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Mr. Attlee puts it 
too mildly when he states that there is “disagreement be- 
tween Britain and the United States” on this question. 

Mr. Attlee thinks Communist China should be admitted 
because she is “powerful.” We believe that is a very practical 
reason why she should not be admitted. 

He speaks of China’s seat on the Security Council as now 
being “filled by the representative of a discredited faction.” 
Being defeated by forces outlined above is not synonymous 
with being discredited. The Government of Norway was de- 
feated, but it was not discredited. And England did not rec- 
ognize the Government of the Norwegian named Quisling 
even though the defeated Norwegian Government had not 
a foot of Norwegian soil on which to stand. Instead, England, 
to its credit, received and succored the Norwegian Govern- 
ment-in-exile. Why abandon such a policy with respect to 
Free China? 

If the Communist Government of China were to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, would the seat then be filled 
by a representative of the Chinese people? No, by a repre- 
sentative of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Attlee says the “People’s Govérnment” was refused 
admission “because it. was a Communist Government.” That 
is not the fact. The United States and most of the peace-lov- 
ing members of the United Nations reject the admission of 
Communist China, not just because it is Communist, but be- 
cause it does not pass the necessary tests. (1) It is not an 
independent Chinese Government, but an acknowledged and 
avowed satellite of the Soviet Government. (2) There is no 
evidence it has the freely given support of the Chinese peo- 
ple. When has an election been held? Has Mr. Attlee talked 
to the refugees in his own Hong Kong? Or to Chinese prison- 
ers of war in Korea? (3) It has not demonstrated the ca- 
pacity or the willingness or the disposition to adhere to and 
to fulfill international obligations. (4) It has refused to act 
as a law-abiding member of the family of nations, or to live 
in peaceful relationship with the other members of civilized 
society. At this moment it is giving vital aid to armed Com- 
munist rebellion in two friendly neighbors, Vietnam and 
Laos. In short, it is its own actions, not action by anyone else, 
which disqualify it for membership in the United Nations. 

Mr. Attlee says that refusal to admit Communist China to 
the United Nations has made it “draw closer to Russia as its 
only friend.” It is not possible for it to get any closer to 
Russia than it has been all these years. Its own statements 
and actions are the definitive proof. Its closeness to Russia is 
not the result of its exclusion from the United Nations, but 
one of the many causes thereof. 

Mr. Attlee says that another result of exclusion is “to 
strengthen Communist control [of China], for Communism 
is now reinforced by nationalism.” There is no evidence to 
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support such a statement. On the contrary, it was the Com- 
munists who destroyed China’s true nationalism by making 
her a satellite of the Kremlin. For the free world to accept 
Communist control over China would be the surest way to 
strengthen that control. How could any Chinese hope to over- 
throw that which is accepted and supported by the free 
world as well as the Communist world? 

He says “the Chinese feel affronted because America de- 
nies China her rightful place in the world’s council.” Again, 
not one iota of testimony or evidence is offered. 

The argument is apparently based on the assumption that 
Chinese Communists are true patriots, working primarily for 
the well-being of the Chinese people. The reverse is true. 
They cannot be Communists without rejecting all the highest 
values that have been developed by the Chinese in their rich 
and mature civilization. The thing that has humiliated and 
“affronted the self-respect .of the Chinese people” has been 
the barbarous behavior, in violation of every Chinese teach- 
ing and precept, of persons who were born of the Chinese 
race but have disgraced it and its culture. 

The definitive answer on this point has been given by the 
Chinese themselves, those who are free to express their views 
and act on them. 

First, the million-plus refugees in Hong Kong, especially 
the scholars. Why would they flee Utopia? 

Second, the more than 10 million persons of Chinese an- 
cestry in the major cities of Southeast Asia. One cannot blame 
them any more than one can blame the war-weary and ex- 
hausted Chinese in mainland China, for being deceived at 
first by the Communist propaganda giving “new hope to the 
masses.” There was no excuse for us in the West to be de- 
ceived by that propaganda. However, the overseas Chi- 
nese soon recovered from their illusions regarding Chinese 
Communism—again, in contrast to some in England and 
America. During a recent trip to Southeast Asia, testimony 
was universal from both Chinese and others, that the senti- 
ment there today is overwhelmingly for the “discredited fac- 
tion” on Formosa as the hope of freedom and dignity and 
decency for the Chinese people. 

Third, even more unanswerable has been the behavior of 
the Chinese prisoners of war we have taken in Korea. They 
fought with reckless abandon against our troops because of 
fear of the ruthless masters driving them from behind. But 
once free from their Communist torturers, 75 per cent of 
them said they would fight with bare hands against any at- 
tempt to return them to their own homes in Communist 
China—an almost unbelievable repudiation of the Commu- 
nist regime by its own highly indoctrinated armed forces. 

Yet we are supposed to believe that that regime has the 
support of the Chinese people, and therefore we should rec- 
ognize it, build it up, strengthen it, and further fasten its 
hold upon the unfortunate victims of its tyranny. 

Perhaps the most fantastic bit of wishful thinking in the 
whole article is Mr, Attlee’s statement: “It may well have been 
that had China been given her seat in the United Nations the 
Korean war might never have been started.” This is to ignore 
the whole nature and objectives of the Communist world con- 
spiracy. It assumes that Communist China would be satisfied 
with a seat in the United Nations, that such a seat would be 
the end of its ambitions, rather than merely a means toward 
the end. The never-changing end is world conquest. Does 
anyone, anywhere, know anything to refute this? 


REDS ‘CONQUER OR COLLAPSE’ 


Mao Tse-tung could not and cannot give up the basic 
Communist objective of world conquest without renouncing 
himself and his whole-life’s work. Can anyone really believe 
that recognition of Mao as head of the expanding Commu- 
nist empire in Asia will cause him to halt its expansion? It 
cannot halt its march without ceasing to be Communist. It 
cannot cease to be Communist without collapsing. 
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Mr. Attlee thinks it “unlikely that the Chinese people with 
their ancient civilization are likely to swallow the whole 
Communist doctrine.” I am certain they will not swallow it. 
But what does that have to do with the danger which Com- 
munist control of China presents to the rest of the world? 
The Russian people have not swallowed the whole Commu- 
nist doctrine, nor the Poles, nor the Czechs, nor the Hun- 
garians, nor the Baltic peoples. Does that mean that the 
Communists therefore do not have effective control over 
those countries and are not able to use their man power and 
resources against all of us in the free world? 

Mr. Attlee seems to assume that Mao Tse-tung and his 
henchmen were brought up on the codes of chivalry of the 
Knights of King Arthur; that Communists go to war not as part 
of their world program, but only if “affronted.” Once again, 
this is against all the evidence. It has never proved possible to 
get them into war by firm opposition, or to soothe them into 
good behavior by appeasement. Witness the futile efforts at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam—and Britain’s recognition of 
Communist China. On the contrary, they go to war only if and 
when they think they are strong enough or we weak enough 
so that they believe they can win. So we are urged to make 
them stronger and our side weaker—as the way to peace! 


‘MYTH’ OF A CHINESE TITO 


Mr. Attlee continues to judge the Chinese Communists by 
our Western ideas rather than by their own standards in his 
unsupported statement that “the more China is shut away 
from the Western world and forced to ally herself with Russia 
the more strength will be given to her Communist masters.” 
That notion is based on a series of myths of which the follow- 
ing are a few: 


1. That Chinese Communists are not the same as the 
Communists in Russia and everywhere else. What evidence 
does anyone have for such an assumption? 


2. That Communist China’s alliance with Russia is due to 
some external compulsion by Russia, rather than voluntarily 
given allegiance by Mao and his comrades. Again, no evi- 
dence. 


3. That if we will recognize Communist China and there- 
by enormously strengthen it, that will somehow weaken it. 
Mr. Attlee must want to weaken them since he says he is 
totally opposed to Communism. But the way he proposes to 
use to make them lose in China is to help them win! 


4. That if we will treat our proved friends, the Chinese 
Nationalists, as if they were our enemies, that will persuade 
our avowed enemies, the Communists, to become our friends 
—so that we can then treat them the same way! 


5. That if we will! just be nice enough to the Chinese Com- 
munists, we can detach them from the Russian Communists, 
or can drive a wedge between Peking (Peiping) and Mos- 
cow, or we can woo Communist China away from the Soviet 
Union, or we can make a Tito out of Mao Tse-tung. This has 
been a popular theme song for years, but no one produces 
any justification in Communist theory or doctrine, or in his- 
torical experience to justify the naive notion. Yet much of the 
foreign policy of the United States during the postwar years, 
as well as that of Britain, has been based on this completely 
wishful thinking. All the evidence is on the other side. 


For example, our recognition of the Communist regime in 
Russia in 1933; sacrifice of our principles and other people's 
rights and territories at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam; the pre- 
tense for years that the Communists in China were just a 
political party rather than an armed rebellion directed from 
Moscow; our imprisonment of the Chinese Nationalists on 
the Island of Formosa after the Korean war began in order 
to reassure the Chinese Reds and not provoke or affront 
them; our refusal to attack the bases in China from which 
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the war in Korea was being carried on against our own sol- 
diers—all were based on the fanciful notion that being nice—or 
soft—to Communists at the expense of our own interests would 
convert them into benevolent democrats. The policy has in- 
variably failed, yet we are counseled to continue it. The 
same general course of appeasement that got us into our 
predicament is now urged as the way to get us out of it. 

Again, it is implied that we had something to do with pro- 
ducing Titoism in Europe. The reverse is the truth. In fact, 
Tito did not break with the Soviet Union; he was kicked out 
by Stalin. We gave no aid to Tito until after his break with 
Russia. It came at the very time when we were being tough- 
est with him as the result of his having shot down an Ameri- 
can plane with loss of American lives. 


‘MAO A LOYAL SATELLITE’ 


Again there is no evidence that Mao Tse-tung would be a 
Tito if he could. He is as loyal a satellite as the Kremlin has 
ever had. Through 30 years of defeats he never wavered; now 
that he has won one of the greatest victories of all history, 
why should he desert the side which has been winning in 
Asia, to join the side which has been losing! 

Of all the possibilities in China, this is the least likely. 
Mao did not become head of the expanding Communist em- 
pire in Asia to preside over its liquidation. That is as fan- 
tastic as to imagine Mr. Churchill could be persuaded or 
bribed to turn against the British Empire. 

But even more important, there is no reason to believe that 
Mao could be a Tito if he would. Why? Because the Kremlin 
has a strangle hold on Manchuria. That was fixed up at 
Yalta. And Mao Tse-tung cannot make a go of it in China 
without the resources and industry of Manchuria, any more 
than Chiang Kai-shek could. 

If Mao should deviate in the slightest from what the Krem- 
lin wants him to do, it would close down on his jugular vein, 
the ports and railroads of Manchuria, and he would be done 
for. 

Mao conceivably might pull away from the Kremlin, if 
through following its guidance he began to fail—and the 
first aim of our foreign policy in Asia should be directed 
toward that end. 


‘NO EXCUSE’ FOR A DEAL 


In Section III of his article, Mr. Attlee properly chided the 
"American statesmen whom he saw at Potsdam for being 
“rather too ready to think they could make a deal with Rus- 
sia.” Yet in Section IV he expresses the hope that after 
“People’s Government” has been given China’s seat on the 
Security Council, “an attempt might be made to get a real 
settlement in the Far East.” 

Now, if it was bad, and it was, to think that we could make 
a deal with Communists in 1945, what can be said for imagin- 
ing we can make a deal with them in 1954? 

Let me sum up the reasons why the United States resolutely 
opposes admission of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions. They are not grounded in emotional prejudice, or mere 
stubbornness. They arise from the proved character of the 
Chinese Communist regime. 


1. Such admission would destroy the United Nations as an 
effective instrument for justice and freedom and peace in 
the world. It would make a mockery both of its letter and 
its spirit. 

According to the Charter, a nation to be eligible for ad- 
mission must be peace-loving, have respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms. How can anyone with a 
straight face pretend that Communist China meets those 
qualifications? 

If it is said that neither does Russia, there are two answers. 

First, two wrongs do not make a right. 

Second, at the time Russia was admitted, she was at least 
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pretending to be peace-loving and democratic and willing to 
respect human rights. There can be no such excuse in the 
case of Communist China now. It was bad enough to be fooled 
into admitting Russia when the mask was on. What is there 
to say for admitting a country which has already taken its 
mask off and is brazenly violating practically every principle 
on which the United Nations is founded? 

If it is argued that the United Nations should admit to 
membership all existing governments, that is in opposition 
to the plain language and intent of the Charter. If it were in- 
tended to be a universal organization, why were elaborate 
procedures established to determine when and how a new 
member should be admitted and how a member in default 
of its obligations should be expelled? In fact, to admit Com- 
munist China would only make her eligible for expulsion. 

Almost all Americans want to see the United Nations 
succeed as an instrument to insure justice and security and 
peace in the world. To convert it from a union of peace-loving 
nations into a league with murderous gangsters could only 
destroy it. 


2. Admission of Communist China would weaken our own 
security and that of the free world. The Communist world 
conspiracy is dedicated to our destruction. We are at war 
with it in every sense except open hostilities. If we are not 
at war with it, why are we straining ourselves so dangerously 
to help Britain and about 50 other countries in the world 
build up their strength and maintain their security against 
its threats? If we are at war, then how can anybody justify 
strengthening our enemies? 

Admission to the United Nations would give the Com- 
munist dictatorship legitimacy, respectability, enormously 
increased prestige and power and influence. It would lead 
to recognition by most, probably all, other governments and 
thus enable Peiping to turn every Chinese Embassy and Con- 
sulate in the world into a center of espionage, sabotage and 
conspiracy against the governments and peoples still free and 
independent. 

In a jungle world such as ours, survival depends primarily 
on the capacity to distinguish friend from enemy. When 
our choice is between the Chinese Government now on For- 
mosa, a proved friend of the West, and the Chinese Reds, an 
avowed enemy of the West and of human freedom every- 
where, most of us in America do not have the slightest 
difficulty in making our choice. It is extremely clear: We 
must do nothing that will assist or build up the enemy. We 
must assist whatever will weaken the enemy. 

In Europe the United States has supported England un- 
equivocally. In the Middle East we have supported it even 
against peoples and governments friendly to ourselves—al- 
though it has made us swallow hard. We are unable to see 
any benefits to England in Asia, commercial or otherwise, 
that justify her refusal to support us in Asia against the 
proved enemies of both of us. Americans have had enough 
of opposing Communism in Europe and appeasing it in Asia. 


3. Admission of Communist China to the United Nations 
would represent the abandonment of one fifth of all the human 
beings on this planet to Communist enslavement. That we 
are not willing to do. 

We cared enough about Communist prisoners of war hav- 
ing freedom of choice to delay the Korean truce for months. 

How can we accept for 450 million Chinese people the 
enslavement we reject for 15,000 Chinese prisoners of war in 
Korea? 

In our view, such a course would be not only morally 
wrong—it would be shortsighted and foolish. The strongest 
ally we have against Communism is the oppressed peoples 
who live under it and know it for what it is. Yet Mr. Attlee 
counsels us to abandon the oppressed and put our faith in 
deals with the oppressors. The United States cannot go 
along with what to many of us would be a betrayal that 
neither God nor man nor history could ever forgive. 
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Lotton, to o. Stoo workers Wife 


You realize there has been great prog- 
ress in making steel plants safe places 
to work in. But the subject lies close 
to your heart and it would be only 


human for you to wonder a little, 
sometimes. Here are some facts that 
should help to set your mind at rest. 

It may come to you as a surprise 
that a large modern steel plant is one 
of the safest places where a man can 
spend his time. The experience of the 
25,000 employees of our plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., during a recent twelve- 
month period illustrates that point. 
During that time, for each injury in 


the plant, the employees had more than 
eight injuries while off the job, mostly 
on the highway or while working 
around their homes. 

In that same period the Bethlehem 
plant won the annual safety contest for 
large steel plants, conducted by the 
Metals Section of the National Safety 
Council, with a record low rate of con- 
siderably less than one lost-time acci- 
dent for each million man-hours of 
work. With so low an accident rate, 


the average employee's chances of be- 
ing injured in a normal working day of 
eight hours are about 1 in 175,000. 
Pretty safe odds! 

One of the ‘finest things about this 
award is.that the Bethlehem plant won 
it against stiff competition from many 
other steel plants. The fact that steel 
plants across the country have such ex- 
cellent safety records should be good 
news for the wives and families of 
steelworkers everywhere! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pattern of the current business decline now can be seen more clearly. 

Retailers are keeping orders to a minimum. They appear uncertain about the 
trend in future sales, anxious to hold down inventories. 

Manufacturers, in consequence, are booking fewer orders. Official figures 
show 21.8 billion dollars' worth of new business in November. That compares with 
22.2 billions in October, 22.7 billions in September, 23.3 billions a year ago. 

Retail sales, however, have held up. Department-store sales in November and 
December equaled same months of 1952, and for all of 1953 ran 2 per cent above 
1952. Other retailers probably did better than department stores. 

On the surface, this looks encouraging. With sales up, orders down, the 
Slide in business should be short-lived. Continued high sales would ease the 
inventory adjustment as in 1949. But the trouble is that sales are not holding 
up in durables--appliances, etc.--where cuts in output are sharpest. 








To examine the situation in durables more closely: 

Factory sales of durables in November totaled 12.1 billion dollars, the 
lowest volume in more than a year. 

New orders for durables were lower than sales, at 9.7 billions. 

Backlog of orders, thus, is shrinking. It stood at 58 billions at the end 
of November, compared with 72.2 billions a year earlier. 

_ Factory inventories of durables have not declined in three months. 

There you have the reason for the production cuts and layoffs in a number 
of plants, ranging from steel mills to small-appliance factories. Not only is 
the backlog shrinking, but inventories stay high. 











Output of industry, in fact, has been drifting lower for four months. 

Industrial production measured by the new Federal Reserve index--1947-49 
equals 100--stood at 130 in November, down from 137 in July. 

A year ago in November the index was 133. 

All major industry groups operated at lower levels than in November, 1952, 
with the largest decline in plants that turn out consumer durable goods. 











Installment-credit figures are another indication of the drop in sales of 
“big ticket" items, such as autos, refrigerators, TV sets, furniture. 

Outstanding installment credit rose by 100 million dollars in November. A 
year ago the November rise amounted to 350 million. 

Auto credit outstanding increased by only 21 millions, compared with 226 
millions in November of 1952. 

Credit expansion for other kinds of installment buying also was smaller. 

Debt repayments on credit extended since early 1952 account in part for the 
Slower rise in installment credit. But there is a smaller volume of new credit, 
too, indicating that consumers are less interested in buying. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continuea) 


The downtrend in production is showing up in increasing layoffs. 

Night shift is being eliminated by Studebaker Corporation, and reductions 
in force are announced by Hudson and Chrysler. 

Year-end cuts in employment also were announced by several railroads. 
Biggest reduction was by Baltimore & Ohio--11 per cent of employes. 

Car shops of Reading Company were shut down in Reading, Pa., affecting some 
1,000 workers. Reason: The drop in railroad business. 

These are but the latest samples of sporadic layoffs that have been going 
on through most of the autumn and winter months. 











Employment figures of Commerce Department point up the general trend. 

Civilian employment in December, in round numbers, was 60.8 million. That 
was 1.1 million fewer than in November, 1953, and December, 1952. 

Farm workers accounted for most of the aggregate loss of jobs. 

Nonfarm employment, however, failed to record the usual December rise. 
Factory layoffs just about matched new hirings in retail stores. 

Unemployment, however, rose during the month by only around 425,000. 

Official explanation is that the labor force--people holding or seeking 
jobs--shrank during the month by about 700,000. 

















The labor-force tally actually shows a smaller group than a year ago in the 
job market, although an annual increase is uSual. Reason given is that women, 
older workers, youngsters are leaving the labor market. Some officials speak of 
the situation as the end of an "overtime economy." That may be true, but the 
drop in jobholders will show up in smaller consumer income. 


People's incomes actually did decline from October to November. 

November total amounted to 285.4 billion dollars a year, down 1.8 billion 
from the October rate, but still 8.2 billion above November of 1952. 

Drop in wage and salary payments accounted for almost all of the decline. 
Annual rate in this field was 1.6 billions below the October rate. 

Factory pay rolls in November were down by 3 billions a year from the high 
point recorded last July. That reflects both layoffs and less overtime. 

Other types of income--to farm operators, business proprietors, interest 
and dividends--held steady during the month. 














Point to note is that, even though "unemployment" is not increased when a 
marginal worker loses a job and leaves the labor force, income drops. That drop 
may mean the difference of an automobile or a television set to the family of a 
factory worker, when the wife or other member quits work. 


Farm-land values continue to reflect the decline in farm income. 

Average drop in value of farms since July is 3 per cent. That's for the 
mation as a whole. In 10 States--Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico--the drop was 5 per cent 
or more. A large part of this area was hit by drought. 

Compared with a year ago, farm land now sells at an average of 6 per cent 
lower, with the largest decline in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

A further decline in farm-land values is expected by the Department of 
Agriculture in the six months ahead, partly because of acreage allotments. 
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A HARSH CHEMICAL 


Caustic Soda is one of the most ravenous of all chemicals. But 
it is this hungry, devouring quality that makes caustic soda so 
invaluable in so many uses today. 


In viscose rayon manufacture, for example, caustic soda is 
essential in extracting impurities and aiding in creating chemical 
reactions. The caustic soda in this instance must be of uniformly 
high quality—otherwise, the strength and color of the rayon 
fibers are adversely affected and the time cycle in the chemical 
process becomes erratic. The purest caustic soda is therefore 
employed for this purpose and it is frequently referred to as 
“rayon-grade.”’ 


Columbia-Southern® has long been a leading supplier of caustic 
soda to the rayon industry. Among other pioneering develop- 
ments, Columbia-Southern perfected a special tank car lining 
which first made practical the shipment of high strength liquid 
caustic without metallic contamination, 


As with caustic soda, Columbia-Southern is one of the world’s 
foremost producers of other alkalies, chlorine and related products. 


American Viscose Corp. 


HOW VISCOSE RAYON IS MADE 


Cellulose, in the form of large sheets of high-grade wood 
pulp or cotton linters, is immersed in a caustic soda solution, 
where it absorbs the solution, swelling considerably. 


After the excess liquid has been pressed out, the sheets are 
shredded and allowed to age. Carbon Disulfide is added to 
the aged material in large rotating drums. At this point, the 
material looks like a mass of deep orange-colored crumbs. 
This is further dissolved in another dilute solution of caustic 
soda, forming a thick, viscous orange solution knownas viscose. 


After aging and filtration, this solution is pumped through 
spinnerets which extrude the liquid in diameters as small as 
2/1000ths of an inch. These tiny streams emerge into an 
acid coagulating bath and the miraculous transformation 
from liquid to solid textile fiber has been accomplished. These 
filaments are twisted into yarn, cleaned and dried, and are 
then ready for finishing and dyeing. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHO GETS TAX RELIEF NEXT 


A really new era in tax law 
will get under way this year if 
Republicans have their way. 

No further rate slashes can be 
counted on, but there’s an am- 
bitious plan to ease taxes where 
they pinch most painfully. 

If it goes through, things will 
be easier for investors, families 
with big medical bills, working 
widows—in fact, almost all fami- 
lies and businesses. 


You now can get your first clear view 
of the major tax reforms by which the 
Republican leadership hopes to give 
families and businesses a new chance 
to work, save, invest and prosper. 

These changes, only now being re- 
vealed to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, are regarded as the most 
ambitious tax-revision package to be put 
together in decades. The scores of revi- 
sions—almost all designed to let peo- 
ple keep more of the money they earn— 
are intended to create a whole new cli- 
mate for growth of factories, stores, 
mines, railroads and other facilities. 

In what follows, you get a detailed pic- 
ture of sweeping revisions agreed upon 
by Republicans. As now drafted, the re- 
visions will get full White House support. 

That support is denied for cuts sched- 
uled April 1 in excises and corporation 
income taxes, as the President made 
clear in his message on the state of the 
union. There’s full agreement, though, 
on other changes that can affect nearly 
every family and business in the country. 

Stockholders are in line for what is 
to be the first helping in a series. The 
Republican plan lays out progressive 
steps toward ending the so-called “dou- 
ble taxation” of dividends. 

Choice between two forms of relief is 
offered. Under one, if it’s enacted, a stock- 
holder will figure his income tax as usual, 
then reduce the tax by an amount equal 
to 5 per cent of the dividends he re- 
ceived in the year. That’s to be taken as 
a partial offset against taxes already paid 
on dividends by corporations. 

Under a second device, tailored for 
small shareholders, a taxpayer will ex- 
clude from his reported income all his 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Industries, Parents, Stockholders, Others 








People will be allowed to deduct 
all medical expenses over 3 per cent 
of income — instead of 5 — with top 
amounts doubled 


Children under age 18 — and 

older if in school — will be allowed 
to earn any amount and still qualify 
as dependents, provided parent 
contributes half or more of 

their support 


Working parent — without husband or 
wife — will be able to deduct at least 
part of cost of care for children 
under age 7 


People will be allowed to reduce 
their tax bills by 5 per cent of 
dividends received, or to exclude 
from income all dividends up to 

a total of $50 — these amounts to be 
increased in years ahead 


Companies will be permitted much 
bigger depreciation write-offs in 
early years of the life of new facilities 
coming into use in future 


Children, sharing support 

of dependent parent, will be able to 
alternate in taking exemption 

for parent 


Closely owned corporations will 
have freer hand in keeping earnings 
in the firm, instead of paying them 
out as dividends 


© 1954, By U. S. News Pub, Corp. 
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Billion Dollar chicken feed 


Read how banks help make corn 
available where, when or how 
it’s wanted. 





“White Rocks” included, the U.S.A. 
stowed away some 3.2 billion bushels 
of corn last year and exported 123 
million of the total crop valued at 
$5 billion. 

On the cob, in the can, ground, 
mashed, popped or crisped into 
breakfast food—home-grown corn has 
four segments of free enterprise to 
thank for its high estate. 

First there’s agriculture, then mer- 
chandising, next manufacturing and 
finally banking. 


Money by the Bushel 


Ever since the steel plow broke 
through enough American soil to 
make corn a major food crop for ani- 


mals, poultry and people, bank loans 
have played a part in almost every 
stage of its development. 

For example, bank loans supply 
farmers with ready cash for the ex- 
pensive job of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting. Bank loans provide 
money for merchants to buy up tons 
of corn on a week’s— sometimes a 
day’s—notice. Bank loans help cattle 
feeders, dairymen, hog farmers and 
poultrymen stock corn, and help 
processors and manufacturers con- 
vert, package and distribute the corn 
products that eventually reach your 
table. 


You and Corn 


Now, as to why bankers put so much 
time and effort into corn: 

It’s competitive banking’s job to make 
the community's idle funds available 
wherever and whenever business finds 


opportunities for profitable and construc- 
tive enterprise. 

When this money—the money you 
invest or deposit in your bank—goes 
to work, there are jobs for men and 
women, returns for investors and a 
rich harvest of material advantages 
for Americans everywhere. 

Corn is just one example—a good 
example. It serves to illustrate the 
simple fact that free American enter- 
prise working with competitive bank- 
ing can create and maintain the most 
bountiful society on earth. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








you save money 
because it lives up 
to its long-life 
reputation 


economize with 
longer-lasting 


BYERS. 
WROUGHT 
Te 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON”’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

















Plan now for your winter vacation in La Province 
de Québec — where the snow is deep and white, 
the air dry and clear, the sun strong and bright. 
You will enjoy warm French-Canadian hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 

To help you plan your trip, write today for a free 
copy of the 28 page illustrated booklet ‘’SKI IN 
LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC’’. Address: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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New plan proposes letting many retired persons 
forget income taxes, offers more medical deductions ... 


annual dividends up to a total of $50. 
For people in the lowest tax bracket, 
that can mean a tax cut of about $10. 

This relief, however, is just the first 
installment, to be applied to the first 
effective year of the change—probably 
all of 1954. Next year, according to pres- 
ent plans, the tax credit would jump to 
10 per cent and the income-exclusion 
limit to $100. In third vear, tax credits 
go to 15 per cent of all dividend income. 

Take, as one example, a four-member 
family whose income after deductions is 
$10,000, with dividends making up a 
tenth of the family’s total income. This 
year, as the law stands, the family’s tax 
will be $1,592. With the proposed 
change, the saving will be $50 this year, 
$100 next vear, $150 in 1956. 

Or take an executive with a wife and 
two children and an income of $100,000 
after deductions, half of which is from 
dividends. The tax on his 1954 income, 
as the law stands now, will be $51,912. 
With the credits now planned, though, 
the executive may save $2,500 this year, 
$5,000 in 1955, and $7,500 in 1956. 

Many retired people living off divi- 
dends can forget about federal taxes if 
this plan becomes law. In the second year 
of the plan, for example, a couple aged 65 
or over, with $3,000 of dividend income, 
would have to pay none of the present 
$120 tax. A couple of similar age with 
$5,000 of dividends, and a $520 tax now, 
would pay only $20 in the second year. 

In the third year, even the aged couple 
that gets $10,000 of dividend income, 
after deductions, would have almost all 
of their $1,592 tax wiped out. 

Medical expenses, for example, will 
be easier for families to handle if the 
new bill becomes law. Right now, the 
taxpayer can deduct only those medical 
expenses that exceed 5 per cent of his 
income. The plan would permit deduc- 
tion of all above 3 per cent. 

A family with a $5,000 income and 
medical expenses running to, say, $400 
a year now gets to deduct $150. If the 
new plan is approved, the family will 
deduct $250 of its $400 costs. At $10,- 
000 of income, a family will deduct all 
medical bills that exceed $300, instead of 
$500 as now. 

Families hit by really heavy medical 
bills are listed for an additional break 
in the form of an increase in maximum 
medical deductions. Maximums now 
range from $1,250 for a single taxpayer 
to $5,000 for a married couple with four 
or more exemptions. The plan calls for 
a doubling of those maximums. 

Working parents who support small 
children, but have lost their husbands 


or wives by death or divorce, also are 
scheduled for special relief under the 
plan. Right now, they get no deductions 
for their outlays on the cost of caring 
for small children while the mother or 
father is at work, even though those 
outlays are necessary for the parent to 
take a job. The new plan would permit a 
working parent who has no husband or 
wife to deduct costs of care for small 
children—up to perhaps $300 or $500. 

Don’t expect to take advantage of 
that proposal, though, if you’re a house- 
wife with a husband handy. It’s by no 
means final that the child-care deduction 
will not be given to all working mothers— 





How Proposed Rules 
Step Up Depreciation 
Example: New machine cost- 


ing $25,000 with estimated life 
of 10 years. 


Annual Deduction 
for Depreciation 





Year Present Proposed Change 
1 $ 2,500 $ 5,000 +$2,500 
2 2,500 4,000 + 1,500 
3 2,500 3,200 + 700 
4 2,500 2560+ 60 
5 2,500 2,048 — 452 
6 2,500 1,638 — 862 
7 2,500 1,311 — 1,189 
8 2,500 1,049 — 1,451 
9 2,500 839 — 1,661 
10 2,500 3,355 + 855 





$25,000 $25,000 











it still may be. Right now, though, the 
plan would limit the relief to a working 
parent who has no wife or husband. 

Youngsters earning money may still 
be kept as dependents—and so worth 
exemptions—if the new plan _ goes 
through. Under present law, the son or 
daughter who earns as much as $600 
in a year loses dependency status, and 
the parent loses an exemption. Many a 
father has been proud of a college stu- 
dent’s summer earnings of $610, only to 
find that the last $10.01 of pay cost the 
parent one $600 exemption and several 
hundred dollars in taxes. 

All that will be changed if the new 
plan is approved. If that happens, chil- 
dren under 18 will be permitted unlim- 
ited earnings without sacrificing their 
dependency status. Older children, too, 
will be given that privilege so long as 
they are students. The parent still will 
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. . . Taxation changes would 
affect families several ways 


have to contribute half their support to 
claim exemptions. 

Relief is planned, too, for families in 
which dependency is reversed—where 
brothers or sisters are sharing the support 
of aged parents. The present law per- 
mits a son or daughter to claim exemp- 
tion for a dependent parent only if the 
parent lives with the taxpayer or receives 
more than half his support from the tax- 
payer during the year. Taxpayers who 
contribute less than half of a parent’s 
support get no credit. 

Under the new plan, children who 
share the support of a parent will be al- 
lowed to alternate in taking exemptions 
—provided the son or daughter can show 
outlays for at least 10 per cent of the 
parent’s support costs. 

Depreciation deductions are the really 
big thing in the business section of the 
proposed new Internal Revenue Code 
now under study. Revisions, if approved, 
will permit companies to deduct about 
two thirds of the cost of their invest- 
ments in the first half of the life of new 
facilities. Under present law, for most 
investments, companies can write off 
only half of such costs in that period. 

Specifically, companies now must 
spread their depreciation deductions 
evenly over the life of most new facili- 
ties. For a machine with a life of 10 
years, then, the depreciation allowance 
usually is 10 per cent a year. It’s 2 
per cent a year for a new building with 
an estimated life of 50 years. 

Under the new rule, if it’s adopted, 
companies will get a depreciation rate 
exactly double the old rate—20 per cent 
instead of 10 for a 10-year property, 
10 per cent instead of 5 for a 20-year 
facility. But the new rate will be applied 
to that amount of the investment that 
remains undepreciated each year. 

The manufacturer who installs a new 
machine at a cost of $25,000 provides 
an example. With 10 years of prospective 
life, that machine now is depreciated at 
the rate of $2,500 a year. The taxpayer, 
in other words, takes a deduction of 
that much until he has written off his 
entire investment. 

The proposed rule offers the taxpayer 
a first-year write-off of $5,000—that is, 
20 per cent of $25,000. In the second 
year, the 20 per cent will be applied to 
the remaining $20,000, and so on. 

As the table shows, the plan would 
leave a relatively large sum to be written 
off in the final year. That feature may be 
replaced with a rule that will let the firm 
revert to the straight-line method midway 
in the depreciation process—after two 

(Continued on page 100) 
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WHERE PAPER PACKAGES PROFITS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Home of some of the most modern package-manufac- 
turing operations in America, St. Louis is among the 
nation’s top ten paper-converting centers... it also 
ranks high in manufacturing bags from textiles. 
St. Louis firms are important suppliers to the shippers 
of foods, feeds and minerals... have pioneered in 
developing leak-proof paper boxes for transporting 
liquids .. . St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. 
center of population, is at the center of activity 
in business! 





bs 
oH 


witha Great Bank to Help You! 


i 
CREEL LLL 


only speeds your business trans- 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. MM | 
And with information provided by FE FIRST 
First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 


hold key positions in St. Louis JN ST.LOUIS 


business—you’ll find it’s easier to | ll 


National Bank in St Lous not "i : ist 


plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Igurs are cody ied adress oul 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Climate makes industry 
“GROW PLACES” in MOA* 



















Suite 302 
427 Thirteenth Street 


The mild year ‘round climate 
in the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area increases personnel effi- 
ciency—reduces seasonal fluc- 
tuation in demand—permits 
uniform production schedules 
—reduces building and heating costs— 
permits efficient one-floor plant lay- 
outs. No wonder branch plants are 
“growing places” fast in MOA. 

@ For factual information on the opportunities 
for profitable growth in MOA write for the new 
FACTFILE. At no obligation—and in strict con- 
fidence—you will receive complete reports on 
climate, living conditions, distribution, mark- 
ets, etc. If your company is seeking the factors 


that mean profitable operation—you will find 
them in MOA. 


IMA....cctisan 
O..:002 









ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 





Oakland 12, California A 
rea 


*MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County, California) 


5402 






SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 





PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHART 










Me “one of the 
finest sales 
tools ever 

offered” 





S@YS$L. Charles Underwood, Mgr., 
Adv. & Sales Promotion, The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical...attention 
getting...sales tools...that actually boost sales. 
They dispense product information in easy-to- 
read ... easy-to-understand form by just pulling 
a slide or turning a disc. Thousands of nation- 
ally known companies are using Slide-Charts 
with success. Write for Descriptive Booklet 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 








o $s and 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1501 Madison St., Maywood, Ill. 
1072 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 24, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Limited Number of 
Franchises Available in 
Nationwide Charge 
System Network 


CREDAK, INC., ‘‘America’s Charge Sys- 
tem,’’ is a nation-wide central billing serv- 
ice which provides a low cost method of 
charge service to merchants. It expands 
consumer credit by permitting all pay- 
ments to be made to a singie source. 
CREDAK, Inc. helps you establish a 
local agency in its network of franchises 
whereby you provide yourself with sub- 
stantial continuing income. You must be 
a resident of your state and withstand a 
character and credit investigation. Mini- 
mum investment of $4,000. rite Credak. 
Inc., America’s Charge System, 2411 N. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 














OUR PREPAID 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


EARN eee 
) 
0 


One of Chicago's 
CURRENT RATE 









OldestandLarg- 
est Savings Asso- 
ciations.Accounts 
opened by the 
15th earn from 
the Ist. SAVE 
BY MAIL. Write today 
for Free Booklet. 


$20 Million Strong! 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 





1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, Ill. 
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. . . Small-company research 
would get a break on taxes 


thirds of an investment has been written 
off. Only facilities that come into use after 
effective date of the new rule—probably 
some time in 1954—would be eligible. 

Families—or other small groups—that 
own growing corporations are about to be 
relieved of a major threat of tax penalty, 
if the way is cleared for the forthcoming 
tax bill. This is the threat of Section 102 
penalties, applied by the tax code to 
corporations that accumulate earnings in 
amounts deemed unreasonable by the tax 
collector. The idea has been to prevent 
corporations from retaining earnings just 
for the purpose of avoiding high personal 
tax rates that might be imposed if the 
earnings were passed out as dividends. 

In the past, a company called to task 
by the tax agent has had to prove that its 
retained earnings were not “unreasonably 
large.” Under the new rule, if it’s en- 
acted, the Internal Revenue Service will 
have to do the proving—the collector, not 
the taxpayer, will have the “burden of 
proof.” In addition, penalties, where 
levied, will apply only to that part of re- 
tained earnings shown to be excessive— 
rather than to all earnings accumulated. 

Other changes, too, are in the big tax 
plan—or are being written into it. 

Small companies are listed to get 
changes permitting them more freedom 
to write off research outlays in one year, 
instead of recovering them over a num- 
ber of years. Accounting requirements 
of tax laws, which now force many com- 
panies to keep separate sets of books in 
order to figure their taxes, are to be 
changed. Businessmen will be permitted 
to keep books according to accepted 
principles of accounting. 

Investors, hoping for major relief from 
the capital-gains tax, may be disap- 
pointed. That’s the special income tax 
that applies to profits made on the sale of 
assets that have been held longer than 
six months. Government levies the reg- 
ular income tax on only half of such prof- 
its, or taxes the total at 25 per cent. 

Many congressional tax leaders, as well 
as investors, want to reduce that holding 
period to three months, or cut the top 
rate to 15 per cent—or both. So far, 
though, the Treasury is holding out 
against the moves on the ground that 
they will cost too much in revenues. No 
final decision has been made, but this 
particular helping of tax relief is not 
in the forthcoming big bill. 

All in all, however, the sweeping re- 
vision plan, if enacted into law, will go 
far toward redeeming the Republicans’ 
pledge to remove what they call “tax 
injustices” that stand in the way of saving 
and investing in the U.S. 
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ai Business Around the World 















JOHANNESBURG e SYDNEY e PARIS ¢ WASHINGTON 





>> Tired of all the recession talk? Want a new twist? The South Africans can 
give it to you. A recession elsewhere can mean a boom in South Africa. 
Gold is the reason. Gold is the mainstay of the South African economy. 
And gold is one of the best hedges there are against recession. 


>> Here's the way the South Africans reason it out: 

Gold price won't go lower. Gold ingots, on both official and black markets, 
sell for about $35 an ounce. That's the U.S. buying price. Nobody expects that 
price to be cut. Some people hope for a higher U.S. price. No chance of that 
in the foreseeable future. But black-market prices could go up if Russian 
sales, now a depressant, fall off. (See page 32.) 

South Africa is the world's largest gold producer. Gold output there will 
be increasing for several years as new ore bodies are opened up. 

Operating costs in South African mines will tend to decline if a general 
recession leads to lower prices for imported materials and machinery. Better- 
grade ore deposits, being developed, should help, too. Many of these mines also 
will be selling increasing quantities of by-product uranium from now on. 

Profits of gold-mining companies will pick up, it seems. With these pros- 
pects, gold stocks are booming on the Johannesburg and London stock exchanges. 














>> Gold boom could lighten some problems in South Africa, deepen others. 

Gold shipments, now 40 per cent of total South African exports, are to 
expand with production. So will uranium exports. Chrome, manganese and wool 
sales might decline somewhat, if the U.S. business dip deepens. 

Capital inflow, falling off in 1953, is likely to increase considerably, 
South Africans feel. American capital can hedge against recession by transfer 
to South Africa. And capital is needed there for development purposes. 

A bigger inflow of money into South Africa, if it comes, will permit 
current import curbs to be relaxed. 

Present shortage of skilled labor will get worse in a gold-mining boom. 

Negroes now aren't allowed to become skilled workers. The Government will 
be under pressure to modify its restrictive policies. This "color" problem, 
explosive, darkens otherwise bright prospects for South Africa. 

Nevertheless, the South African business community is watching the telltale 
signs of readjustment in the U.S. with great interest--and even with hope. 














>> Other countries lack South Africa's golden safeguard against depression. 
That's why at the conference of finance ministers of the British Commonwealth, 
in Sydney, Australia, the U.S. business outlook is getting much attention. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 
Dollar receipts of the sterling area have a habit of taking deep dips when [ 
U.S. business falters even Slightly. Most of these receipts come from sale of 
commodities. Prices of the major Commonwealth commodities--rubber, tin, wool, 
jute--are sensitive to U.S. prospects. Busi 
The Sydney conference, therefore, is delving into the possibility of price- ju 
Stabilization agreements for commodities. A proposal already is at hand for a ce 
tin agreement of this kind. Rubber producers in Malaya also would like to have er: 
some assurance that rubber prices won't go down further. 
Washington so far has fought shy on getting involved in tin and rubber- di 
Stabilization proposals. U.S. strategic stockpiles of both are heaped to over- do 
flowing. Obvious need is to cut production. But sudden cuts will seriously e 
hurt already shaky economies of such strategically important countries as Malaya be 
and Indonesia. For political, as well as economic, purposes, Washington may ce 
come around to furnishing some financial backing to international bodies for a 
holding tin and rubber stocks off the market while production is reduced. i 
e. 
>> Meanwhile, other commodity-stabilization plans are appearing..... “ 
A United Nations commission is proposed to help governments curb violent of 
price fluctuations in world commodity markets. Co-ordinated action by many ~ 
countries, an international commodity stockpile, even an international currency ma 
based on commodities, are discussed by experts advising the U.N. sal 
Agricultural experts in Western Europe are talking up agreements for a 
marketing grains, establishing a reserve pool (for excess grain when demand wa 
falls off), and an international commodity-credit corporation. wo 
Details of these proposals are vague and unimportant in themselves. ext 
Important point is that there is a spreading feeling of uneasiness in the No 
free world concerning its ability to sell the increasing quantities of commodi- a 
ties now being produced or stored. Surplus problem of the '30s is back. fur 
Surpluses of farm products, important metals, rubber, coal, oil are to * 
create difficulties in North America, Latin America, Europe, Asia, Africa and wee 
the Middle East. This is to be the big trade headache in 1954. on 
eC 
>> This background of plenty ties in with the Washington decision to ease up as 
on controls over shipments of nonstrategic goods to Soviet countries. 
Pressure on Washington from the rest of the free world has been heavy to 
allow more to be sold to the Communist bloc. Those markets look tempting to 
Western countries now fearing greater difficulty selling among themselves. 
Signs of U.S. business setback also make these countries anxious to seek 
alternative markets. If their exports to the U.S. and dollar receipts fall off, 
they will have to turn for supplies to other countries not requiring payment in 
dollars. They reason the Russian sphere can Supply some grain, coal, oil, other 





products now often bought for dollars. 

Washington warns that it would be a delusion to rely on Eastern Europe as a 
steady, reliable source. Russian performance, in trade as in other matters, often 
aiffers from Russian promises. Washington's control over East-West trade is 
centered in the Battle Act, providing for a cutoff of U.S. aid and loans if a 
country sends strategic goods to any Communist country. But the truth is that 
the Battle Act will lose its teeth as U.S. dollar aid declines in coming months. 

Upshot: Washington decides to go along with more East-West trade, since the 


pressure of circumstances apparently is forcing that decision anyway. ov 
made 
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Business activity is still ebbing, but ad- 
justments are being made gradually 
and with little apparent injury to the 
confidence that businessmen, consum- 
ers and investors have in the longer- 
run outlook. 

Factory output stood at 128 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended January 2, 
down 3 per cent from November, 8 
per cent below last May. 

Auto production, at 395,000 in Decem- 
ber, was barely above November and 
a third below the July peak. Dealer 
sales of new cars are being slowed by 
a large supply of used cars offered at 
the lowest prices in years. 

The steel industry, its capacity now up 
to 124.3 million tons per year, sched- 
uled operations at only 75 per cent 
of capacity in the latest week. 

Department-store sales, though rising 
in December for the third straight 
month, failed by 2 per cent to match 
sales of December, 1952. 

Installment buying has slowed. The 
November rise in outstanding credit 
was the smallest since early 1952, 
when the Government still controlled 
credit terms. New installment credit 
extended by commercial banks in 
November was a quarter below March. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods in 
the last two weeks of 1953 sagged 
further below the same period otf 
1952. They were 10 per cent below 
in the Christmas week, 16 below in the 
week that included New Year’s Day. 

Unemployment grew to 1,850,000 in 
December, up more than 400,000 from 
November. There were 1,100,000 few- 
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er civilian workers with jobs than in 
December, 1952. 

Job-turnover figures for manufacturing 
shed light on employment trends. In 
November, there was another rise in 
the rate of layoffs, further declines in 
rates of hiring and quitting. 

Liquidation of inventories is now well 
under way. Value of goods held by 
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all business firms shrank to 78.5. bil- 
lions in November, down a half bil- 
lion in a month, nearly a billion be- 
low the September peak. 

The stock market, despite falling busi- 
ness activity, has been rising since 
September. By January 5, the Dow- 





Jones industrial average had climbed 
to 284.2, up 11 per cent from the 
September low. All but 3 per cent of 
the ground lost from January to Sep- 
tember, 1953, had been recovered. 

Cushions of various kinds lie between 
the stockholder and the forces at work 
to impair the value of his shares. A 
saving in taxes, now that the excess- 
profits tax has expired, will offset much 
of the drop in before-tax profits of 
many companies. A change in tax rules 
on depreciation, being considered by 
Congress, may bring other savings. An 
easing of the stockholder’s tax on divi- 
dend income, also considered, would 
help stocks. 

Liquidity of corporations will tend to 
grow in a business decline. Business 
is likely to put less new money into 
inventories and plant and equipment 
this year, without an equal drop in 
the dollars it gets and holds in profits 
and depreciation reserves. Cash and 
Government securities will probably 
rise. That would strengthen the resolve 
of management to keep dividends up, 
though profits fall. 

Bond yields, shown in the top chart, 
have been declining since June. They 
may drop more this year as demand 
for capital subsides while the Federal 
Reserve Banks keep credit plentiful 
and cheap. Lower bond yields add to 
the income appeal of stocks. 

Uncertain duration and degree of the 
business slowdown is a threat to stock 
prices, in spite of the cushions. An 
early upturn in business, one sure to 
last, is not yet in sight. 





















































Beginning in this issue, the years 1947-49 have been 
nade equal to 100 in this chart, so that, on each curve, the 
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HERE’S A SOMETHING-FOR-EVERYBODY flavor about 

President Eisenhower’s address to Congress on the 
“state of the union.” It is reminiscent of the days of 
the New Deal, or of its historical ancestor, the Roman 
Senate, which, in order to retain popular support, 
pampered the people with “bread and circuses.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s message is an omnibus of promises. 
Most of them unfortunately will go unfulfilled, either 
because of ideological strife at home or the behavior 
of evil forces abroad. 

Everybody wants lower taxes, more social security 
benefits, higher farm prices, lower living costs, better 
schools, better health facilities, intelligent use of natu- 
ral resources, equitable labor-management laws, more 
and better highways, better defense for less money— 
all this and a balanced budget, too. 

Everybody wants peace in the world, untroubled by 
threats of war, either cold or hot. 

Everybody wants a “stronger America” and a well- 
organized Europe militarily, and more self-reliance 
there, and less economic aid from us. 

But, unfortunately, we live in an everyday world of 
practicality and realism. Facts must be faced. Other- 
wise we will endanger our safety and, when disillu- 
sioned, we will lose faith in those leaders who have in- 
dulged in wishful thinking. 


The President’s message must be read care- 
fully to extract the real meaning of some of his implic- 
it, if not paradoxical, statements. He says: 

“There has been in fact a great strategic change in 
the world during the past year. That precious intangi- 
ble, the initiative, is becoming ours. Our policy, not 
limited to mere reaction against crises provoked by 
others, is free to develop along lines of our choice not 
only abroad, but also at home.” 

The President also says confidently that our arma- 
ment is deterring aggression and that “our internation- 
al and defense policies” will enable us ‘“‘to negotiate 
from a position of strength.” But apparently we have 
been unable for several months now to “negotiate” even 
the fixing of the time and place and the composition of 
a Korean peace conference. 


Can it be said that the “initiative” is ours when 


announcement is made in Washington that America, 
by secret agreement with our allies, has been for five 
months relaxing the embargo on certain strategic articles 
vitally needed by the Communists and that we have ap- 
parently done this without obtaining any concessions in 
return? 


‘SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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Can it be said that -we have taken the “initiative” 
when hundreds of American boys captured in Korea 
still languish in Soviet jails even though the armistice 
agreement solemnly pledged their return? 

Can it be said, moreover, that the presence of 1,000,- 
000 Communist Chinese soldiers in North Korea, or 
the stepped-up war in Indochina, or the attempt to 
seize the government in British Guiana, or the success- 
ful infiltration of the government of Guatemala by 
the Communists, or the steady weaning-away from our 
side of India, Indonesia and powerful elements in the 
Middle East, represent victories for us or for Soviet 
Russia during 1953? 

The President speaks about our “massive capability 
to strike back” at Communist aggression and of “our 
great and growing number of nuclear weapons.” This 
doesn’t sound as if limitation of armament or the out- 
lawing of atomic warfare was near at hand. We appar- 
ently are in for decades of heavy spending for arma- 
ment unless the President’s hint about “signs that tyran- 
ny is in trouble” behind the Iron Curtain means a 
revolution is to be expected. 

Along with all the promises of bigger and better so- 
cial welfare programs than the predecessor administra- 
tions gave us, the President does say in one breath that 
“reduced spending will move the new budget closer to 
a balance” and then in another breath declares: “I 
find it necessary to renew my request for an increase 
in the statutory debt limit.” 







Maybe a clue to the fulfillment of our hopes 
is to be found in the simple and incontrovertible truth 
that Mr. Eisenhower expressed in the concluding sec- 
tion of his message, when he said: 

“A Government can sincerely strive for peace, as 
ours is striving, and ask its people to make sacrifices 
for the sake of peace. But no Government can place 
peace in the hearts of foreign rulers.” 

To this it might be suggested that our Government 
had better forget about trying to influence or deal with 
evil rulers and concentrate instead on plans to reach 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

For we can place thoughts of peace in the hearts of 
the peoples now living within the Communist empire. 

They can liberate the world. 

Then we can afford a something-for-everybody pro- 
gram as the billions spent for the sword are turned into 
the plowshares of constructive rather than destructive 
enterprise. 

Then and then only will there be peace. 
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NEW YORK'’S FIRST OFFICE BUILDING 


with automatic 
Autotronic elevatoring 


A busy office building, the Carnegie Endowment International 
Center, has been successfully using automatic elevators without 
operators for more than six months, 


The immediate acceptance of passenger oper rated elevators by 
New York tenants and visitors alike is attributed to the simplicity of 
operation, the excellent service, and the ease of communication 
with the starter by car telephone. 


Naturally, management is also thoroughly satisfied. 


CARNEG NT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Facing the broad expanse of United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, 
this new 12-story building houses 38 national and international 
non-profit or ganizations dev oted to the improvement of 
human welfare. 


The building’s 800 occupants, some 500 daily visitors, and a 
unique arrangement of conference and meeting rooms on the 2nd 
floor create a highly diversified traffic pattern throughout the day. 
Traffic is kept moving smoothly by 4 automatically operated 
AUTOTRONIC elevators. 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring secures the maximum quantity and 
quality of performance from a group of elevators. All operations 
can be automatically and electronically controlled— 

including automatic recognition and instant readjustment 

for any traffic pattern variation. 


OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring will give any building, new or 
modernized, greater efficiency and economy in vertical 
transportation. We'll be pleased to show you how. 


Call any of our 266 offices. Otis Elevator Company, 
260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Harrison & Abramovitz, Architects 
Coauldwell-Wingate Company, General Contractors 
Braislin, Porter & Wheelock, Inc., Renting Agents 


AUTOTRONIC. 


ELEVATORING 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 














He showed us how to face big jobs... 


A tor of thumping good books have been written about 
New England’s whaling man. And you don’t have to read 
far to learn that here was a hero who is hard to beat 

in all this country’s hero-studded past. 

You can read how he hunted the Atlantic after whale oil till 
the whale fled that ocean. Then how he prowled the 

Pacific clear to the ice barriers and back, nosing home 

again around Cape Horn, where all the weather in the world 
can pour out in one place. 

You'd learn how his hunt for whale grew till a single voyage 
ran three and four years... and how his family sometimes 
came along, and sometimes sweated it out in their own 
brave way back home. 

You can read how these men got so good at their trade 

that other countries sent for them to teach their own 

whale hunters how to do it. 


And you'd see how petroleum finally came 
along, and America’s whale business just died out. 
But the big thing to remember is a quality 

the whaleman had that never has died out. 
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The big thing is the way he behaved himself when he 
hove alongside the monster he sought. 


There stood the man, maybe six feet tall and 200 pounds, 


And there lay Leviathan, sometimes big as a dozen 
elephants rolled into one, every monstrous ounce of him 
mean as could be. 

That’s when it could seem easier just to turn and go away. 
That’s when it might look smarter just to have stayed _ 
at home. So that’s exactly when the whaleman drove the 
harpoon deep and battled the monster till the man had won. 
For that was the big job he was there to do. 

We can still use a lot of what the whaleman had. As a people 
who face more big jobs every day, it’s good to have in 

our own American tradition the whaleman’s example of 
what courage and cool heads can do. 

These are what the whale hunter had. These are what 

big jobs will always need. 
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